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THE RENAISSANCE IN 
ITALIAN ART 

CHAPTER I. 

Leonardo at Milan. 

A chapter in Italian history that seems to me even now scarcely 
appreciated to its full worth by the English reader, and yet to be 
of the most absorbing interest, is that which is filled by the early 
annals, the first struggles for freedom, of the Lombard republics. 

It is a story full of colour, of living impulse, of splendid 
endeavour and heroic sacrifice before the final triumph; and I 
shall only be faithful to my purpose in making this series not a 
mere catalogue of pictures, of names and dates of artists, but an 
account of the life and genius of a great people, whose perfected 
expression we are tracing together in their art, if I try to set 
something of the old story of Milan before your eyes ere I treat 
of the artists who came later to complete her glory. 

For Milan is the centre, the very soul of the great struggle 
for civic freedom: that is what we come to realise most fully 
as we study the wonderful story in the old records. It is Milan 
that stirs the first spirit of resistance to the foreign feudal over- 
lord; that is attacked, besieged again and again, finally utterly 
crushed and razed to the ground by the great Barbarossa; that 
rises even then from her ashes, and binds the Lombard cities 
into an invincible League of Freedom. 

Then, too, it will seem to us as if the Eenaissance genius, 
with its contempt of authority, of mere tradition, its wide-open 

A 
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2 LEONARDO AT MILAK. 

eyes of interest and wonder in life, had first woke to being in 
the circuit of the walls of these little townships, with their intense 
localised energy, their fierce passions and hatreds, their constant 
feuds of burgher with noble, of noble with his neighbour and 
rival, of Guelf with Ghibeline, and city with city; all through 
that fertile Lombard plain in the twelfth century these townships 
begin to emerge, to assume definite consistent form, to assert 
their individuality — Lodi and Pa via, Cremona and Crema, 
Novara, Milan, Como, Tortona or Piacenza — surrounded by their 
wails and battlements, divided each into quarters, named generally 
from the nearest city gate, governed by their consuls elected 
annually, whose duty it is to summon and preside over the 
council-general of the Republic, or that secret council which has 
to deal with the finance and foreign policy, which is often called 
the Credenza. 

And already, too, this spirit of freedom, of inquiry, of self- 
government, of personal and local individuality is felt as a vague 
danger by the huge dark feudal world that lay around: when 
Frederic Barbarossa, in the spring of 1157, moves his masses of 
Northern knights and men-at-arms over the passes of S. Bernard, 
above Chiavenna and Como, and downwards through the Tyrol, 
in a vast stream of steel that pours upon Lombardy, it is perhaps 
less his private andfindividual quarrel with this daring, self-assertive 
little republic of Milan, than a resentment which impels him 
against a whole movement that seems vaguely to threaten his 
Imperial authority — which Pope might question, but never surely 
people as yet Summoned before the Diet of the Empire, their 
offer of a money payment rejected, the Milanese find themselves 
opposed almost alone (for Brescia had failed them, the little town 
of Crema alone stood firm and faithful) to the whole forces of 
the feudal Roman Empire; and the struggle commences which, 
carried through many years, through many vicissitudes and 
terrors, ended at last in Freedom's victory. But the weakness of 
the republics, from first to last, is always their jealousy of each 
other. Cremona begs the Emperor to commence the siege of its 
neighbour and enemy, Crema, a siege which lasted six months, 
which is conducted with the most frightful mediaeval cruelties 
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UEONABDO AT MILAN. 3 

by the invader, till the town at length falls into his hands. 
Pavia is the hereditary foe of her neighbour Milan ; Lodi offers 
a welcome to Frederic in the great siege of 1162, when, at the 
head of 100,000 fresh troops, he forces at length the exhausted 
Milanese to an unconditional surrender. 

Then follows that dramatic scene when the citizens come forth, 
the "caroccio" still in their midst, but its standard of their 
liberty bowed down in sign of utter humiliation — when they cast 
themselves at the Emperor's feet, holding crosses in their hands, 
praying by that sign of pardon for mercy from the victor. 

There is a pause, while, bowed, they await their sentence : 
they are pardoned, but on the condition that they are to go 
forth to the world as exiles; that Milan henceforth is to cease 
to exist 

Each quarter of the devoted city which had fought such a 
desperate and unequal struggle for freedom is handed over to 
its most bitter enemies to be utterly destroyed — the Eastern 
quarter to Lodi, the Roman gate to Cremona, that of Ticino to 
the men of Pavia, that of Vercelli to Novara; and on Palm 
Sunday Barbarossa could return to Pavia, leaving the city that 
had braved his anger almost level with the ground. 

And yet this great assertion of Imperial prestige, this severity 
of vengeance on republican Milan, was destined itself to bring 
about the ultimate triumph of the free Italian spirit; because 
the very jealousies which had worked so fatally against the 
proud free city, which had stirred up against her those sister 
cities of Lombardy, now turned almost to pity in her utter ruin 
and desolation; because the very exiles who were scattered 
throughout Lombardy as wanderers begging for shelter, became 
thus changed into Apostles of Liberty, preachers of Freedom, who 
stirred the Lombard spirit against the arrogance of the now 
supreme Imperial power. 

And slowly the feeling which was thus formed worked out 
a spirit of resistance which became untamable, unconquerable. 
Milan is secretly rebuilt, repeopled by her exiles, helped now by 
the communes of Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Verona, and Treviso : 
the Lombard League is formed, and every day brings into its circle 
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some new associate — Vicenza, Padua, Ferrara, Bergamo, Piacenza, 
even hostile Lodi (but she was only brought into this flock bj 
siege and famine I), and such distant states as Parma, Modena, 01 
Bologna. 

In 1176 Frederic Barbarossa is once again advancing at the 
head of his Teutonic vassals, with the princes and the warrior 
bishops of Germany and the allied troops of Como and Pa via in 
his train, against his old enemy the Republic of Milan, first as 
ever to meet the shock of the Northern invasion. It is the 
moment of decisive struggle ; and the Republic in this hour of 
need has renewed the oath which now unites her with the leagued 
towns of Lombardy, and formed also within herself two companies 
of chosen cavalry. The first, 900 chosen men, calling themselves 
the "Compagnia della Morte" (Company of Death), has sworn to 
die for the Republic rather than retreat in the coming battle : the 
second, 300 youths of the best families of Milan, calling themselves 
the "Compagnia del Caroccio" (Company of the Caroccio), has 
sworn a like oath never to leave while alive that symbol of their 
city's freedom. 

In the first shock of the great battle on the 29th of May, the 
Emperor, the greatest feudal warrior of his epoch, at the head of 
his knights, charged full at the caroccio, which advanced, drawn 
by Lombard oxen, and with such fury that he broke almost 
through the band of defenders, and had come close to the 
standard itself. Then it was that the Company of Death, repeat- 
ing aloud their oath to Milan, hurled themselves upon the advancing 
Germans, captured their standard, threw the Kaiser himself from 
his horse, and drove the whole column into utter disorder and 
flight, pursuing them up to the Ticino itself, where many fugitives 
were drowned. The invading army was almost annihilated ; the 
Emperor himself, at first believed to have been killed, appeared as 
a solitary fugitive at Pavia, and was thankful to seek any terms of 
peace ; and Milan from henceforth takes her place as the leader 
among the free republics of Lombardy. 

But the very causes which had worked, as we have seen, so 
fatally during the struggle of freedom, still continued their effect 
now that freedom was established : the rivalry of burgher with 
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noble, of city with city, of Guelf with Ghibeline, the gradual 
creation of an armed mercenary force, in which the restless nobles 
took service or held command, were all forces which worked 
inimically to freedom and settled order. The exiles, whether 
Guelf or Ghibeline, of the faction of one city found refuge within 
some neighbouring walls, whence they commenced their intrigues 
to promote a speedy return; and the ambitious noble who was 
captain- general of a little republic like Brescia, Cremona, or Pia- 
cenza held all the means within his hands to acquire a facile 
despotism. . 

We have seen Milan in her heroic struggle for freedom against 
the German emperor : let us watch her now at a later date (1385), 
when she has already sacrificed her freedom to obtain rule over 
Northern Italy. 

I have already, in speaking of Pisanello's medallions (Part II. 
p. 39), mentioned that strange and enigmatic character who at this 
time traversed (as he said himself) like some meteor the course of 
Italian history, presaging no good thing, but disaster, sedition, 
faithless greed of t rule. Giangaleazzo, the Count of Vertus, was 
thought by his uncle Bernabo and the court of Milan to be half- 
monk, half-coward, given up to religious exercises, dead to worldly 
ambition. 

For Bernabo Yisconti had at this time succeeded to his 
brother Galeazzo's inheritance, and soon had shown himself a 
tyrant of the worst kind, submitting state criminals to strange and 
devilish tortures, keeping a pack of 5000 boar-hounds, whom he 
distributed on his subjects, and punished them alike (says Corio) 
whether those hounds were too fat or too thin, while, if they died, 
the poor peasant lost his all (se morivano, le pigliava il ttUto). 

But with his nephew this monkish severity was but the mask 
which Giangaleazzo threw aside when, on pretence of a pilgrimage 
to Madonna of Yarese, he suddenly entrapped his uncle, cast him 
with his sons into the castle prison, and declared himself Lord of 
Milan. 

His physical cowardice seems to have been real, but his am- 
bition, his intellectual power, is unmeasured; his intrigue and 
perfidy is always directed to some positive end of policy; his 
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armies are well paid ; he has the best captains of adventure in hit 
service ; and from this time throughout his life he becomes th< 
central figure of Italian history. 

From his arm-chair at Milan or Pavia, as I have said already 
in this series (v. Part II. p. 39), the subtle despot, the master 
mind of his age in Italian policy, dictated schemes which shouli 
slowly absorb Verona (1387), Padua (1388), then Ferrara, Mantua, 
Bologna, Pisa, Siena, at last (it was hoped) even Florence herself 
— the great serpent of the Visconti sliming over its prey by 
treachery, poison, suspicion, plot, ere absorbing it into the ever- 
growing Milanese Dukedom. 

One by one the lesser despots of North Italy had already fallen 
into his grasp— the little lordships of Lombardy and Emilia, the 
states of the Correggeschi and Rossi of Parma, the Scotti of 
Piacenza, the Pellacini, the Tornielli, the Cavalcabo of Cremona, 
the Beccaria and Languschi of Pavia, the Brusati of Brescia. 

Venice stood coldly aloof, trusting for safety in her lagoons ; 
Padua and Verona had been won to him by intrigue and armed 
force ; the Lord of Ferrara had (it seems at his instigation, and 
immediately after a visit to Milan) killed his uncle, his brother, 
his brother's wife and mother, and become a discredited tool of 
the Visconti ; at Mantua, by a more devilish plot, he had caused 
Francesco da Gonzaga, through forged letters, to suspect his own 
wife, so that he had executed her together with his secretary, dis- 
covering the horrible scheme when it was too late. Pisa too is 
ripe to fall into his hands through the treachery of Jacopo 
Appiano, whom he had induced (in 1392, when an old man) to 
turn against and slay, with his children, his own life's benefactoi 
and firmest friend ; Siena, through her rivalry of Florence, is ready 
to welcome him as Lord, and it is between free Florence and the 
Duke of Milan that this duel for Italian liberty is now to take 
place. Two incidents in the struggle stand out in wonderful 
dramatic directness. One is the determined, relentless, and suc- 
cessful resistance of Francesco da'Carrara. 

Driven from his state by treachery and force of arms, his life 
sought by poison, he escapes with his wife and children, through 
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terrible privations and dangers by sea and land, to the shelter of 
Florence; wanders forth again to stir up through Italy, France, 
and Germany enemies against the despot of Milan; succeeds 
finally at the head of a handful of troops in recapturing Padua, 
creeping in through a waterway which the Milanese defenders 
had neglected, and holds the lordship, which he had recovered 
through sheer determination and force of character, from hence- 
forth in the teeth of the Visconti power. 

The other is the great campaign of the' English captain of 
adventure, Sir John Hawkwood, at the head of the Florentine 
strength, against the Milanese captain, Jacopo del Verme. The 
long-expected struggle between Florence and Milan had at length 
come to a head, and the Count of Armagnac had promised his aid 
to avenge the death by poison of Bernabo, the Duke's uncle, and 
his own connection by marriage. He was to advance from the 
north, and the force of Hawkwood had come past Vicenza and 
Verona, and had arrived within fifteen miles of Milan to join his 
army and advance on Milan together. 

But the overweening pride and folly of the French overthrew 
the whole well-laid Florentine scheme. As they passed Ales- 
sandria, where Jacopo del Yerme lay sheltered with his Milanese, 
the Count called to his knights to ride forward with him and 
break a lance against the gates of the town. The flower of his 
army followed him, were cut off from their friends, even from 
their horses, and surrounded by the Italians, and after a desperate 
and brave resistance were absolutely cut to pieces. The rest of 
the French, deprived of their leaders, fled in terror, and were 
either destroyed or surrendered, being left to beg their way to 
France as fugitives ; and Jacopo del Verme advanced against the 
English captain with his victorious army. 

The Milanese territory is traversed by several rivers (two of 
which, the Mincio and Oglio, Hawkwood had behind him) and by 
numerous dykes, and it was possible by cutting these dykes to 
flood the whole country. The Milanese succeeded in doing this 
by cutting the dyke of the Adige, so that the whole Florentine 
camp was surrounded save for one issue, which was closed by the 
Milanese army. So certain was del Verme of his enemies' capture 
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that he demanded of Giangaleazzo what measures he should adopt 
against the prisoners, and sent Hawkwood a fox in a cage, as a 
symbol of himself (the old English condottiere was noted for his 
shrewdness) and of his present position. 

But Hawkwood sent word back by the messenger to the 
Milanese captain that his fox seemed very cheerful, and no doubt 
knew by what door he could escape from the cage. He was in 
fact adored by his troops (the strong Northern character can some- 
times gain this hold of entire sympathy and trust over these 
passionate people of the South), and could call on them to face 
any danger, secure that they would obey and follow him : he had 
sounded secretly the depth of the flooded country, and before day- 
break next morning, leaving all his tents pitched and banners 
flying, he plunged at the head of his troops into the flood near 
the dyke of the Adige. All day and well into the next night he 
marched, the water up to the horses' shoulders, and swimming the 
canals which they constantly traversed; the weaker horses and 
some foot-soldiers were lost, but the Milanese dared not follow, — 
and the news reached Florence that, beyond all hope, both their 
general and their army were saved and on their way to Tuscany. 
This is but one incident of the struggle, which lasted for years, 
and in which Giangaleazzo gained more success by intrigue than 
by arms. In 1398 Pisa had been sold to the Visconti by the son 
of the traitor Appiano ; in 1399 Siena had given herself to the 
Duke of Milan ; in 1400 Perugia had admitted his soldiers and set 
up his standard in place of her own ; in 1401 Giangaleazzo had 
seized the palace of Bologna, and proclaimed himself as Lord ; and 
now that he had thus surrounded Florence, he thought to ruin her 
slowly by cutting off completely all the avenues of her commerce. 

But at that very moment a new and terrible ally came sud- 
denly to the Republic's aid. The Plague broke out in Lombardy, 
and Giangaleazzo, to avoid the contagion, quitted Pavia and shut 
himself within the castle of Marignano; yet even there the 
pestilence found an entrance, and struck him down in the midst 
of his schemes of an Italian kingship. 

A comet blazed out into the sky, and as he watched, believing 
it sent as a signal of his end, " I thank God," he cried, " that he 
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has been willing to set the signal of my death in heaven before all 
men's eyes." In September of 1422, at the age of fifty-five, he 
died : the vast power he had created fell to pieces, when his master- 
hand was gone, of itself, and Italy knew that the peril of the 
Milanese dukedom was past. 

But Milan, though her dream of empire was lost, remained as 
the foremost city of Northern Italy in riches and power. In an 
earlier day, when the father of this Giangaleazzo had married his 
daughter Violante to the English Duke of Clarence (son of our 
Edward III.), he had astonished the Northern knights by his 
lavish display of riches. 

More than 200 Englishmen received on this occasion splendid 
presents ; the bride herself took with her as dowry 200,000 golden 
•florins, and held five cities of the Piedmont border; and at her 
wedding banquet (as Corio says) Giangaleazzo himself, her brother, 
and a band of noble youths entered at each course, bringing " at 
one time a matter of sixty most beautiful horses with trappings of 
silk and silver, at another plate, hawks, hounds, horse-gear, fine 
cuirasses, suits of armour fashioned of wrought steel, helmets 
adorned with crests, surcoats embroidered with pearls, precious 
jewels set in gold, and cloth of gold and crimson for raiment." 

No less splendid was the wedding of Giangaleazzo himself to 
Isabella, daughter of the king of France ; and it is to be noted 
here that one word, — which is very dear to the feminine soul, 
which holds within itself a whole inexpressible and most intimate 
daintiness and luxury of the person, — that comprehensive word, 
millinery, takes its beginning, as I imagine, from this very city 
and at this period, when the North was still immersed in feu- 
dalism, when here alone was to be found already riches and ease 
of life. 

In such a world as this of princely luxury there was room, we 
may be sure, for art and art patronage, but it was an art which 
came from without to abide in Milan and bear fruit there : the' 
Lombard school of painting, as I have remarked elsewhere, 
appears to us throughout as the resultant of a series of art 
invasions. 

From Giotto (1335) it is but a step to Vittore Pisano, the 
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medallist, the wonderful painter of animals (v. Part II. p. 57), who 
is decorating early in the fifteenth century the Castello for one of 
the last Yisconti tyrants. From Pisanello it is hut another step 
to Vincenzo Foppa, the true founder of native Lombard art. 
And meanwhile, under this Visconti despotism, a great movement 
was going forward in sculpture and in decorative work. The 
Certosa of Pavia, a perfect treasure-house of North Italian art, 
with its front of marvellous marble tracery, was rising at Gian- 
galeazzo's command (offered as some pious settlement for the 
murder of his uncle, Bernabo, by poison, and many other dark 
dealings), and was soon to be filled with sculpture by Mante- 
gazza, Amadeo, Fusina, della Porta, Cristoforo Romano and Solar i, 
and with paintings of Bramantino, Borgognone, and Luini. By 
Giangaleazzo too (in 1387) the great Cathedral had been com- 
menced at Milan, which still soars up, with its countless marble 
pinnacles standing out against the blue Italian sky — a miracle of 
Gothic art transformed by the radiant Italian spirit, a work which 
now for many centuries claimed a constant supply of great archi- 
tects and artists. 

But in the special world of painting it is Vincenzo Foppa who 
comes to stand forward in our thought as the creator, the initiator, 
who holds at Milan the position which at Padua we found to be 
held by Mantegna, at Verona by Liberate, at Ferrara by Cosimo 
Tura. ' 

He has just the qualities, as I have said in my Analysis, which 
belong to the founder of a school that is to live ; which belong, in 
fact, in some measure or other, to the artists I have just men- 
tioned: the hardness, the — sometimes almost grotesque— energy, 
but also the masterly drawing, the strong, clear outlines, the con- 
stant study of nature and fact. We see these last qualities 
exemplified in the fresco of S. Sebastian's Martyrdom in the 
Brera, when the archers, in quaint fifteenth-century costume, aim, 
sometimes with an eye closed for better judgment, at the unhappy- 
looking saint bound to his pillar ; just as we see, too, in the same 
gallery, in the single figures of standing saints, each in his little 
niche, painted on gold with delicate decorative work, the clearness 
and precision of drawing, the quietude of religious feeling, the 
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LEONARDO AT MILAN. 11 

tender beauty, even the pallor of flesh-colouring, which live 
through so much of the earlier Lombard work, and are a part of 
its peculiar charm. 

In no artist do these qualities reappear more strongly, tinged 
with his own devotional sentiment, than in the work of Ambrogio 
Borgognone. This similarity I found most noticeable, as I have 
pointed out elsewhere (v. Foppa, Anal.), in those works at the 
Brera of the earlier master which there surround Ambrogio's great 
Assumption of the Madonna. 

But Borgognone's life-work from 1480 onwards is extensive 
and varying, though always uniformly religious in its feeling. In 
his earlier work the very grey flesh tint, the maniera grigia, is 
most marked. Then comes (say 1488-94) a splendid period of 
activity at the Certosa, to which we owe such works as the Christ 
bearing his Cross (about 1495, the unfinished facade of the 
Certosa appears in the background), the panel of Christ on the 
Cross and the altarpiece of S. Siro (1491); while the "Enthroned 
Virgin " of the Ambrosiana is typical of his earlier period. 

There comes now before us the question of Leonardo's influence 
over Borgognone, a question on which critics seem to differ ; and, 
injconnection with this point, the beautiful predella picture and the 
great fresco of the Incoronata Church at Lodi should be especially 
kept in view. 

Leonardo, as we shall soon see, becomes a great influence at 
this epoch in Lombard art ; but while with some artists (Beltraffio, 
Salaino, Melzi, and others) that influence was entirely dominant, 
with others, like this Borgognone, it was only a passing wave. 

Constant with him is his devotional sentiment, and, though a 
busy worker (v. Anal, for a detailed list of works — I count about 
150), he occupies himself almost exclusively with subjects of 
religion. No figure is more frequent or more a favourite with 
him than that of S. Ambrose, patron and Bishop of Milan, and, 
we may presume, his own patron saint. 

I was interested to find this year in that old church of S. 
Ambrose in Milan, which dates from the saint's own lifetime 
and was dedicated by him in 387, an apparent portrait of the 
painter himself, set apart in the corner of his beautiful fresco of 
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Christ among the doctors, just as Pinturricchio at Spello set his 
own likeness within a fresco : it is a fine spare face that we see 
here within S. Ambrose, viewed in profile, with long hair that 
falls loose on either side. 

And between Foppa (working 1456-92) and Borgognone 
(working 1480-1523) a number of the lesser Lombard artists 
(v. Anal.) come to crowd upon our view — Bernardo Zenale 
and Bernardino Buttinone, fellow-workers and perhaps fellow- 
students under Foppa, Vincenzo Civerchio of Crema, Brea da 
Nizza, Montorfano, the painter of the vast Crucifixion which still 
faces Leonardo's " Cenacolo," Floriano Ferramola, Ambrogio Bevil- 
acqua, Macrino d'Alba, and the painters of Cremona, Pavia, and 
Lodi. 

Most of these early Lombard craftsmen produce work — often 
of real beauty and interest — that is more or less under Foppa's 
influence (Zenale, Buttinone, Civerchio, Brea da Nizza are ex- 
amples), sometimes, too, reached by Borgognone as well as Foppa — 
as in the case of Bevilacqua, and perhaps of Macrino and Brea 
also — sometimes under Leonardo, following later upon the tradition 
of Foppa, as in the work of Bernardino de' Conti (de Comitibus). 
Bernardino's masterpiece is certainly the great painting of a 
Madonna enthroned in the Brera Gallery, but on which he has 
not an absolute hold, since it was given to him (i?. Anal Zenale) 
after a previous claim on behalf of Zenale. A great work of the 
period, I have called it, full of dignity and most delicate detail, 
showing Madonna enthroned, with beside her the four Doctors of 
the Church, and beneath her throne, kneeling in devotion, the 
Duke Lodovico of Milan, his wife Beatrice d'Este, and their two 
children, one of them still quite a " bambino," his legs swathed 
up after the manner of Italian babies. This work still belongs in 
its elaborate detail to the earlier period, and the portraits, painted 
carefully and accurately, are of great historical interest. We can 
here judge of Lodovico, the Duke of Milan and patron of Leonardo, 
with his fine clean-cut features, his aquiline nose, well-shaped 
mouth and chin, the olive complexion which gained him the 
name of II Moro (the Moor), and the full hair falling over his 
neck. 
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Two names stand out as possessing special interest among 
these contemporaries of Borgognone and of Leonardo, those of the 
great artists Bramante and his pupil Bramantino. Bramantino 
(the little Bramante), or Bartollommeo Suardi, as he would he more 
exactly called, had come from the Foppesque tradition to place 
himself under Bramante, and hence to acquire his nickname. 
When Leonardo left Milan, as we shall later see, in 1499, Braman- 
tino remained there, and came to exercise the greatest influence 
over the rising school of Lombard painters, among whom Ferrari 
and Luini were then coming into notice. 

His works are to he seen in the Brera, the Layard collection 
(note here the turbaned Virgin, like that Madonna within the 
painting which I found this year had lately come to the Brera, 
from Cardinal Monti's collection), and in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum are at present a very interesting series of six panels of 
heads, taken from the Castle of S. Martino, portraits of men in 
contemporary costume seen against arches hung with festooned 
leaves, which give' an idea of Bramantino's power of clean, precise 
drawing, and frequent beauty of type. 

Bramante himself is one of the most interesting and typical 
characters of the Renaissance : he has that quality of universality 
which we have found to belong, as craftsmen, to Giotto and 
Orcagna, which we find, too, in Alberti, and shall see very soon 
in Leonardo himself: he has that broad rich humanity which 
belongs to the best creative minds of this period. 

What he has achieved as a painter remains very uncertain, 
though we have some guide in the paintings and medallions of 
the Casa Prinetti and Casa Castiglione at Milan : as an architect, 
however, his fame is universal and stands beyond question. 
Bramante Lazzari was a native of Central Italy (he seems to 
have been born at Castel Durante near Urbino in 1444), but 
he spent the earlier part of his working life in Lombardy in the 
service of Duke Lodovico, and it was only on his patron's down- 
fall that in 1499 he went south to Rome. 

Thus there are two periods in his architectural work, — that in 
which he loved to mingle brick and terra-cotta work and white 
marble in the Lombard manner, using clustered pillars and semi- 
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circular apses ; and that in which, coming under the antique 
influence at Rome, he aimed at greater breadth and simplicity. 
To the former period belongs the marvellous cupola of S. Maria 
delle Grazie, the graceful design of S. Satiro at Milan, and I 
imagine, too, the unfinished Duomo of Pavia and S. Mary of Con- 
solation at Todi. To the latter period are due, at Rome, the Palace 
of the Cancelleria, the Loggie of the Vatican, and other works, 
among which I have noted (v. Anal. Bramante) especially the 
heautiful little inner courtyard of S. M. della Pace. 

His design for S. Peter's at Rome put the befitting seal on 
Bramante's life-work in architecture, and at Rome later he died, 
in 1514. More than a mere craftsman, he was famous at Milan for 
his verses and his keen wit ; at Rome he was the personal friend of 
Rafaelle ; he shared there in all the wonderful Renaissance culture 
of the Roman court, and his house was a centre of artistic life, 
. where craftsmen from the North and Umbria, like Signorelli, 
Perugino, Caporali, could meet and find a sure welcome. 

I come now to the master whose name has already crossed our 

narrative, who is more many-sided, more universal in his interests 

f than even Bramante himself. Leonardo da Vinci has been blamed 

■ for being too diffusive, for attempting too many diverse studies ; 

. but when we consider his wonderful achievements in art and 

science, it is ridiculous to think of him for a moment as a trifler 

or a dilettante. To him the pursuit was more than the achieved 

result ; yet none could finish more elaborately than himself when 

he aimed at completion. To his wonderful personality Nature 

seemed to offer herself as a lover, and, like Leo Battista Alberti, 

he seems at times to enter within the veil, to penetrate the very 

mystery of her most hidden secrets : then, when we hoped for 

some supreme unfolding, he reveals himself to us by fragments, he 

shows us only glimpses, which leave us hungering for more. 

The natural son of Messer Pietro da Vinci, born to his youth 
by a girl of some position at Vinci (she married later in her 
native town), he was brought up together with his father's own 
later family, and was placed when still young in the workshop of 
Andrea Verrochio at Florence. A commission had come to paint 
a Baptism of Christ, and into the corner of the painting Leonardo, 
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it was said, was suffered to paint a kneeling angel with his 
prentice hand: into the cold, laboured old picture, still in the 
Florence Accademia, with its stiff, careful forms, this angel figure 
comes like a ray of pure sunlight, a visitor from a richer, more 
delicate world of creation. 

Even then in his youth he seems to shine out to the men 
around him as a being incomprehensible, magnetic, and entirely 
fascinating. We recognise this in the legends which come to us 
of his wonderful physical beauty and strength (he could twist, it 
was said, iron bars within his grasp), of the eloquence of his words, 
by which he could turn all men's hearts, of his constant study of 
Nature, his love of the monstrous and fantastic. 

Medusa's head, lying back, livid and discoloured, the mouth 
opened to exhale some breath of poison, while above the convulsed 
brow, in place of hair, the living snakes coil and twist and writhe 
as if in terror, and toads and lizards crawl in and out beneath the 
coils ; Neptune plunging with his sea-horses through a foam of 
on-rushing wave; Adam and Eve together within some fresh 
flowery meadow, where every beast and bird and plant and flower 
is painted with daintiest, most deliberate precision ; a shield on 
which efts and toads and vipers — all things loathsome to the eyes 
and touch — are formed into one shape of terror ; a lute of silver, 
fashioned like a horse's head, to whose accompaniment the 
master improvised his verses, and which he played with con- 
summate skill — these, and such tales and visions as these, belong 
to the legend of his early life, and seem to breathe to us something 
of his strange personality. 

But it is not in Florence after all that his life-work was to be 
done, and indeed it seems that with the all-powerful Medici he 
had found little hope of patronage. 

Duke Lodovico Sforza was then ruling at Milan, and it was to 
him that (about 1485) Leonardo wrote his famous letter, in which 
he puts forward, first and foremost, his knowledge of military 
engineering, bridging, mining, hydraulics, but adds that in sculp- 
ture and painting too he is on a level with any other, be he who 
he may. 

It was a brilliant life into which the young artist now entered 
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at the court of this Duke of Milan. Though belonging to the 
later Sforza dynasty, Lodoyioo had the blood of the Visconti in 
his veins, for his mother was the daughter of the last ruler of the 
terrible old race. And something of the strange enigmatic char- 
acter of Giangaleazzo seems to reappear in this successor, one of 
the most famous politicians of his age in Italy, who is planning 
ceaselessly deep-laid schemes of statecraft, yet hesitates at the 
moment of action, as if from some constitutional inherited timidity. 
His wish was to make his court of Milan as brilliant an intellectual 
centre as that of Lorenzo the Magnificent (v. Part II. Prologue) at 
Florence, and around him he had gathered a band of scholars, 
poets, artists, from without — Filelfo, the famous Hellenist, 
Ermolao Barbaro of Venice, Bellincione, the Florentine poet, the 
mathematician Luca Pacioli, even the Greeks Lascaris and 
Demetrius Chaleondylas, while Gasparo Visconti, and Corio, the 
historian, came from Milan. 

More brilliant yet was the gathering of artists which Lodovico 
had drawn to Milan, which he sought to make a beautiful Renais- 
sance city, full of air, sunlight, and wide open spaces ; and within 
the city he had set in hand his purpose by adorning its castle, by 
building the church of S. Celso, the Baptistery of S. Satiro, the 
lovely cupola (v. Bramante) of S. Maria delle Grazie, while the 
master-builder of Strasburg was invited (1483) to complete the 
Gothic dome, with its maze of marble pilasters and figures. 

At that very time — perhaps even in that same year — Leonardo 
had come north to seek his fortune at the Milanese court, and 
seems to have found a ready and a generous welcome. It was a 
world of brilliant festival and pageant, of facile love affairs and 
idle dalliance; "a life/' says Pater, "of exquisite amusements 
and brilliant sins," in which it might have suited the genius of 
the artist, "composed in almost equal parts of curiosity and the 
desire of beauty," to take things as they came, to float awhile 
along the golden tide. We picture him moving, richly dressed, 
within the court, or riding forth on some party of pleasure (for he 
was like Alberti in his passion for horses), or improvising some 
canzone to the music of his silver lute, or designing some quaint 
pageant, such as that described by Dulcinio, when (1489) "a feast 
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LEONARDO AT MILAN. 17 

" or representation, called Paradiso (chiamato Paradiso), was carried 
" out with great cunning and art by Maestro Leonardo of Florence, 
" with seven planets which revolved, and these seven planets were 
" represented by mien in form and dress as depicted by the poets, 
" and all spoke in honour of the Duchessa Isabella." 

These artists of the Milanese court were also courtiers, also\ 
men of the world. Leonardo was skilled as an improvisatore ; the; 
poet Cristoforo Romano was famous for his conversation; Bra- 
mante himself was a noted poet and sonneteer, and both he and 
the poet Bellincione were employed together with Leonardo in 
designing these festal scenes, for which some sketches of the latter 
still survive at Windsor. The marriage festivals of the Duke 
himself (with Beatrice d'Este in 1491, when he was already forty), 
and of his niece, Bianca Maria Sforza (with the Emperor Maxi- 
milian in 1493), offered occasion for magnificent displays of this 
nature. 

Perhaps the most brilliant of these pageants was on this 
occasion of Bianca Maria's wedding with the Emperor, when all 
the streets of Milan were hung with tapestries, festoons, and 
scutcheons bearing the serpent of the Yisconti and the eagle of 
the Empire ; when Leonardo's great equestrian statue of Francesco 
Sforza was exhibited under a triumphal arch, "cti rito romano? 
before the castle; and a marriage portion was given to the 
Princess of 400,000 gold florins (about £800,000) besides 100,000 
florins for her trousseau — nearly a year's revenue (as Corio accounts) 
of the whole duchy of Milan. 

And even before this and after there was no lack, it would 
seem, of the presence of beautiful and cultured women at the 
Milanese court, to whom society and festival were an attraction 
if not a necessity. * We know of the beautiful Cecilia Gallerani 
— of whom Beatrice d'Este herself became later (1492) bitterly 
jealous, who ruled unquestioned over Duke Lodovico's heart 
when Leonardo arrived, whose portrait he was now commissioned 
to paint — and of that Lucrezia Crivelli, who seems to have been 
Cecilia's successor in the ducal favour, whose sweet oval face, 
with one jewel tied across the low smooth brow, seems yet to 
live for us in the portrait of the Louvre by our master's hand. 

B 
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We hear too of the visits to Milan between 1490 and 1510 of 
Isabella d'Este, Marchesa of Mantua, who bad obtained froir 
Leonardo that cartoon of her likeness which M. Yriarte dis- 
covered in the Louvre Collection, and later (1499) of Ippolita, 
wife of the Bentivoglio of Bologna, but of the Visconti race, who 
was to commission Luini to paint his frescos of the Monastero 
Maggiore, and to whom Bandello dedicated his "Novelle" with such 
choice words of careful praise. " The illustrious and accomplished 
" Lady" (he calls her), "the Lady Ippolita Sforza e Bentivoglia, 
" being among the rarest ladies of our age, the most rare of virtue, 
" of manners, of courtesy and generosity, and adorned with goodly 
" letters, both Latin and Italian, which add greater grace unto 
" your divine beauty." 

But amid all this courtly life, if much time of necessity was 
lost, yet we may point to two great works at least which were 
achieved during this period by our Maestro Leonardo. The fir 
of these is the great equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza, the 
founder of the existing dynasty, which was alluded to by Leonardo 
in his first letter to Duke Lodovico, which we have just seen to 
have been exhibited (in the clay model) on the wedding festival 
of Bianca Maria Sforza, which therefore falls within this time 
(1483-93) of Leonardo's life and work. 

The great mounted statue, said to have been 23 feet in 
height, was never cast in bronze, and, amid the disasters which 
crowded later upon Milan and the Sforza dynasty, it perished 
utterly, having been used, it is said, as a target by the French 
archers when they entered the city. 

We are driven, therefore, to conjecture as to its treatment and 
appearance, and these conjectures have been very various ; but I 
believe myself, from the evidence of those of the master's drawings 
which seem to refer to the subject (v. Anal. Leonardo), as well as 
the evident bias of his own interest and study, that Leonardo 
represented the horse in movement, as leaping forward to avoid 8 
prostrate enemy, and reined back at the same time by his rider. 

That he had studied the subject from this point of view is 
evident from some of the Windsor drawings ; and this treatment 
would be novel as compared with the existing equestrian statues, 
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among which the Gattamelata statue at Padua (v. Part I. ch. ii. 
Donatello) must have been already famous. Leonardo himself 
had given great study to the horse, following in this as in other 
points his great precursor, Leo Battista Alberti, whose treatise 
" De Equo Animante " (on the horse in movement) he may have 
known ; he had made also careful anatomical and other studies 
(one which I have recently discovered, in a little-known sketch- 
book, shows the hind - quarters of a horse whose near hind -leg 
seems to have been amputated), and notes of movement ; and it is 
significant that when he came later to compete with Michelangelo 
at Florence, he chose as his central group mounted warriors in 
violent combat ("two of the horses,"- says Vasari, "with their 
forelegs intertwined, are attacking each other with their teeth ; " 
and again, " wonderful is the mastery he exhibits here in the forms 
and movements of the horses "), following always this favourite 
study of the horse in movement. 

Of the other great work of this period — " The Last Supper" — if 
it has not utterly perished, like the Sforza statue, yet we may 
say that it has fared scarcely better. 

"It is a wreck" (I wrote in my notes this year within the 
refectory of S. M. delle Grazie), "a great work faded away into 
" vagueness, but a wreck of which the soul, the wonderful inspiring 
" thought, still survives. And studying the great fresco at the end 
" of the refectory, comparing it with the copies there, especially 
" with the excellent one by Solari " (a pupil and contemporary — 
"no Lombard," it has been said, "comes so near the great master 
in his works "), " we may form some clear idea still of the whole 
" work — of the grouping, the general conception, the composition, 
" even of individual types and faces. 

"First, then, the general conception. A long table, covered 
" with a plain white cloth, spread with viands, at the centre of 
" which sits the Christ with hands outspread, his head outlined 
" against the central opened window. On either side the disciples 
" are divided into four distinct groups of three each ; but this 
" identity in composition is saved from sameness by the wonderful 
" individuality in the treatment of these twelve apostolic figures. 
*' From the Judas, who leans backward, clutching tight his 
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" money-bag, to the energetic form of 8. Peter, stooping forward 
" to whisper into the ear of John, again to the lovely, almost 
" feminine, 8. John himself, with his oval face and soft, curling 
" red-golden hair, and so through these grouped disciples in sue- 
" cession, all are typical beings, with a will, character, soul of 
11 their own, whose action hangs together, who are not standing 
" separate, self-centred — as those figures in the frescos {v. ch. iv.) 
" of Perugino or Pinturricchio — but whose pose, expression, 
" gesture is united by one current of thought and feeling. 

" At one step the master — the fellow-pupil himself of Perugino 
" in old Verrocchio's Florentine "bottega" — takes us out of that 
" earlier expression, still quaint, timid, uncertain of itself, into 
" the fullest art of the perfected Renaissance ; and thus the many 
" hours spent patiently with note-book and pencil in the streets 
" of Milan — studying here a gleam of beauty, there a gesture, a 
" movement, a face that is strange or terrible or grotesque, ail set 
" down with the fullest precision of detail in the manuscripts and 
" note-books that have come down to us — find their raison d'etre, 
" their justification, are seen as the steps by which he climbed to 
" the supreme expression of a work of genius, and combined many 
" types and characters into the expression of one dominant thought 

" What is, then, the thought which has cast these forms into 
" such attitudes (expressed with the master's marvellous dramatic 
" insight) of amazement, fear, sympathy, incredulity, devotion, just 
" as the character of each — the amalgam of individual interests 
" and energies — is impelled to emerge, to assert, and display itself. 

" The Saviour's face is lost, a mere wreck of fading form and 
" colour, but we know from Solan's and other replicas (above all 
" from the wonderful drawing of the head of Christ by Leonardo's 
" own hand within the Brera) that it was once of divinest beauty ; 
" we know, too, from the expressive outward gesture of fore- 
" knowledge, resignation, effacement before the Divine purpose, 
" that He has just spoken, and we may divine the words which 
" at that very moment have fallen from his lips — " Amen dico 
" vobis, quia unus vestrum me tradet / " And fear, amazement, 
" incredulity, terror, suspicion of themselves and of one another 
" have fallen at that word among the little throng. 
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" ' One of ourselves f We who have believed in Him, followed 
" Him, are one with Him, adore Him even when we doubt and 
"only half-understand Him! One of ourselves the betrayer? 
" And which then of us?' For behind these words, that gesture 
" of resignation, that electric thrill through the little group of 
" followers, the whole marvellous mystery of the Passion begins 
" to unfold itself. 

" Our Leonardo has seized the one moment which includes in 
" itself the past and the future, the mission and the message, and 
" the moment, come now at last, of its complete unfolding ; the 
" Soul breaking forth — still clogged and hampered by earthly 
" ties and sympathies, by the agony of earthly suffering, the 
" vague terror of bodily need (what else our highest service save 
" the reverent, most loving memory of this?)— but ready even 
" now to soar upward with open, outspread wings, seeing already 
" into the far radiance, where is to be unveiled the Victory of its 
" highest life, the Vision of a richer, wider world hereafter. Int 
" workmanship here and in composition, in rendering of charac- ' 
" ter, in strength and beauty of type, in dramatic unity of the 
" whole, we may recognise the master's perfected hand even in 
" the wreck which still survives : but the thought which it ex- 
" presses remains greater than all modes of expression." 

Of the date of the work it is difficult to speak with precision, 
save that it belongs to the Milanese period of our artist, and that 
it was probably painted by 1497. 

The Duchess Beatrice had died in childbirth, and Lodovico, 
on whom she had a real influence, in spite of other attractions, 
seems to have been entirely prostrated by grief at her loss. 
" This Church of S. Mary of the Graces had been the favourite 
" shrine of Beatrice. She had spent her last days there, full of 
" sinister presentiments ; at last it had been almost necessary to 
" remove her from it by force : and now it was here that mass was 
" said a hundred times a day for her repose." 

Leonardo gave to this work, commissioned perhaps by 
Lodovico's devotion to a memory, his most loving care and de- 
votion. He had painted already the portraits of the Duke and 
Beatrice Sforza in oil on dry stucco-lucido into Montorfano's 
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great Crucifixion opposite his own Cenacolo (the Crucifixion still 
survives in good condition, hat Leonardo's portraits have faded 
into nothingness), and believing his method secure, he now spared 
no tronhle orer selection of type and character. " I have found it 
" Teiy useful," he says once in the M Trattato," " when in bed, in the 
" silence of the night, to recall the ideas of things one has studied 
" and drawn, to retrace the contour of the figures that demand 
" most reflection and application." 

Matteo Bandello describes how he would remain all day before 
his work, forgetting to eat and drink, painting without inter- 
mission; and "sometimes" (adds the author of the "Novelle") "after 
" this he would be three or four days together without touching 
" it, and yet he would stay before it an hour or two every day, 
" contemplating it, considering and examining the figures he had 
" created. I hare also seen him start off at midday, when the sun 
" was in the sign of Leo, from the Gorte Vecchia, where he was 
" modelling his marvellous equestrian statue, and go straight to 
" the monastery, where, mounting the scaffold, he would seize his 
" brush, give a touch or two to one of the figures, and depart and 
" go elsewhere." We get from the same writer a peep into a visit 
of Cardinal de Junck, who was lodging at the convent, to the 
refectory where the artist was at work, of Leonardo's descending 
from his scaffold to receive the illustrious visitor, of the compli- 
ments and congratulations which follow. 

" The Cardinal asked the painter what salary the Duke g?ve 
" him. Leonardo replied that his regular pay was 2000 ducats, 
" apart from the gifts and presents which the Duke continually 
" lavished on him with the greatest munificence." 

But all this courtly life at Milan was destined to come to a 
sudden and unexpected ending. He was busy there with his 
commissions for the Duke, with his study of Nature, with the 
school of painting, that " Accademia Leonardi Yinci " which 
he had founded : he regarded his position, no doubt, as settled, 
his fame established, his future secure. And on a sudden the 
political horizon became darkened. The Duke, in his endless 
political schemes and combinations, had invited the foreigner 
into Italy, and in so doing had raised a storm which no subtlety 
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of his diplomacy could quell. He lost his throne, the French in- 
vaders seized the duchy for themselves, and Bramante, Leonardo, and 
other artists found themselves deprived of their friend and patron. 
This was undoubtedly the greatest misfortune of our artist's 
life, just as it was the beginning of the complete ruin and en- 
slavement of Italy. From henceforth he becomes for many years 
a wanderer: Florence sees him again, then Rome; he passes 
through Umbria as the engineer of Cesare Borgia, whose star is 
now rising; he is sketching at Pesaro, and designing ramparts 
at Urbino. He had written, indeed, on the cover of one of his 
manuscripts the maxim "Flee from storms"; and when Duke 
Lodovico (October 1499), abandoned by his army and allies, fled 
from the French invader, only to be captured later and to die in 
prison at the castle of Les Loches, Leonardo, hopeless of the situa- 
tion, had come south to Florence with his friend Luca Pacioli 
and his favourite pupil Salai, in the year 1500. 

Yet it is to these years of wandering that some of his greatest 
works may be traced — the " Battle of the Standard," the cartoon 
for which he produced at Florence in competition with Michel- 
angelo about 1503 (after the Borgias had drunk by mistake their 
own poisoned cup, and Cesare's political career was really ended), 
a work which attained the greatest celebrity and praise, of which 
the central group, the struggle of mounted warriors, has reached 
us hy tradition, but which, like his rival's, has entirely perished. 
The Madonna resting in the lap of S. Anne, the painting of 
which is in the Louvre, the cartoon in the English Royal Academy, 
belongs too to this later period, as does the famous portrait of 
Madonna Lisa: the "Madonna of the Bocks," of which two 
replicas exists one in the Louvre, one in the National Gallery, I 
take to be the work of his earlier time. 

What we find always in Leonardo is that the subject is for him 
an expression of his constant unremitting interrogation of Nature : 
the " Cenacolo " is a complex expression of dramatic movement, 
the S. Jerome (Vatican Gallery) a study of anatomy, of light and 
shadow ; and here the portrait of Madonna Lisa, the wife of Fran- 
cesco del Giocondo the Florentine, is the motive of a creation which 
seems to belong to the painter's own most inner consciousness. 
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" She is seen " (I noted lately within the Salon Carre* of the 
Louvre Museum) "against a background of fantastic rocks and 
" waters. The beautiful hands are folded, the hair, parted in the 
" middle, falls into most delicate curls over the neck and bosom. 
" If there is a fault in the perfect symmetry it is an over-fulness 
" in her cheeks. Her eyes, lips, her whole face is smiling, but 
" it is a smile elusive, impenetrable, which almost escapes us as 
" we watch. 

"Here at length we reach a measure of the master's genius, 
" for the wonder of his flesh tones, the result of ceaseless study 
" of Nature, of forms observed within shadow, light, and atmos- 
" phere, the school from which even Hafaelle and Correggio 
" could come to learn, breathes yet in the warm, soft living flesh, 
" most of all in the delicate hands, which seem almost untouched/ 1 

"No painted work of Leonardo," says Philippi, "gives us such 
" a grasp of his power (seines Konnens) ; " and Pater has written 
in an appreciation of the greatest delicacy — "La Gioconda is 
" in the truest sense Leonardo's masterpiece, the revealing in- 
" stance of his mode of thought and work. . . . We all know 
" the face and hands of the figure, set in its marble chair, in that 
" cirque of fantastic rocks as in some faint light under sea. 
" Perhaps of all ancient pictures time has chilled it least ; yet 
" for Vasari there was some further magic of crimson in the lips 
" and cheeks, lost for us." 

At Chantilly I saw lately the study to which Pater seems to 
allude in the same description (" the latest gossip/' he says, " is of 
" an undraped Mona Lisa, found in some out-of-the-way corner of 
" the late Orleans Collection "), a half-length figure, identical in 
the pose of the body and the hands with the Lisa, but with more 
frankness, with less of mystery in the smile which parts her lips. 

This quality of mystery, this exquisite finish of detail, shows 
too in other works : in the Baptist of the Louvre, pointing upward 
with his unfathomable enigmatic smile ; in the Madonna of the 
Bocks — set too, like the Lisa, within a cirque of peaked rocks 
beside the sea — where even the flowers are painted with exquisite 
finish ; in the naked Leda, with her swan-lover, which I have 
given (v. Anal,) to Leonardo's conception. 
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He had looked deep into Nature's secrets, had sought to possess 
her treasures of knowledge; he is the magician who only half 
reveals himself, who attracts us just when he utterly eludes our 
full investigation. 

"Art, nature, life, the mysteries of existence, the infinite 
" continuity of human thought, the riddle of the world, all the 
"Greeks called Pan, so swayed and allured him that> while he 
" dreamed and wrought and never ceased from toil, he seemed to 
" have achieved hut little." 

Certainly indeed his passion for science was in some measure 
a loss to his art ; certainly his dislike of finishing, his ceaseless 
striving for perfection, had often won him to studies, inquiries, in 
place of results. 

Let the history of one picture, the " Adoration of the Magi," 
serve as an example. Already, in 1478, the subject would seem 
to be in his thought, at the first as an "Adoration of Shepherds" 
(v. the studies in M. Bonnat's Collection), but in 1481 he is work- 
ing on it as an "Adoration of Magi," for the monks of S. Donato; 
when, in despair, at last the monks gave their commission (in 
1496) over to Filippino, Leonardo is still continuing his studies of 
an " Adoration of the Kings " (Cologne and Galichon Collections), 
and finally at last we reach the unfinished cartoon in brown (v. 
Anal.) of the Uffizi. In the course of these years of studies and 
designs the picture has completely changed in shape, conception, 
composition; and all these labours, this careful preparation of 
scaffolding, seem to result only in an unfinished cartoon. 

But it is not the attained result which so delights our Leonardo 
as the pursuit of truth, of beauty, of knowledge : as in his art, so 
in his science he appears as the ceaseless inquirer, the untiring 
interrogator of Nature. 

" The interpreter of Nature " (he writes within his notes) " is 
" experience. She never deceives us : it is our judgment that some- 
" times deceives itself." Diving thus deep into Nature's secrets, 
busy always with mechanical appliances, he kept his inquiries 
hidden from the profane eye, veiled them in cryptic writing, made 
no apparent effort towards their publication. And hence he has 
been called a Magian, a Faustus, when indeed, in the noble 
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sentence I have just quoted, he shows himself rather as the true 
precursor of the most modern spirit in science. If he kept back 
his inquiries from the vulgar, baffling curiosity by his methods of 
writing, not seeking, like Alberti, to make the whole world a 
sharer in his acquirements, we must remember that he had perhaps 
good reason to be careful in an age when the study of Nature's 
laws was viewed with suspicion, leading easily to the imputation 
(himself even did not go scatheless) of infidelity and heresy. 

"By this means 11 (says Vasari, referring to his investiga- 
tion of the properties of plants, to his constant study of Nature) 
" he conceived such heretical ideas that he did not belong to any 
" religion, thinking to his undoing that it was more to be a philo- 
" sopher than a Christian " (stimando per sventura piib lo esser 
JUosofo che 'cristiano) ; and it is only just before his death that 
this writer lets him enter at length " nella via buona" 

Yet, diving into these notes, so written that they can often be 
only read with a mirror's help, amassed with years of study, never 
arranged by their author, never collated, perfected, what strange 
divinations of truth come to meet the modern student; in 
mechanics especially, which he called the "Paradise of the 
Sciences " (across a leaf of his sketch-book before me I find the 
words " mechanica potimmum I "), his inquiries, often illustrated 
by delicate drawings, are of especial interest. 

He foreshadows often later discovery and thought in the most 
curious way ; as when he suggests the telescope in the words "fa 
occhiali da veder la luna grande" or the theory of complementary 
colours in his " Trattato della Pittura " ; or acoustics when he says 
that if the string of a lute is struck, it corresponds with and con- 
veys a movement to a similar string of the same tone in another 
lute in the room ("we may test this," he says, "by placing a 
straw on the similar string to that struck"), or even in one 
passage seems to hint at such a modern contrivance as the tele- 
phone. 

He busies himself with hydraulics, which formed a very prac- 
tical part of his engineering work at Milan; he has hints for 
military engines and mines, for flying bridges, and pontoons, and 
weapons (one apparently a sort of mitrailleuse); he is deeply 
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interested in aerial navigation, studying constantly the flight of 
birds, devising plans for wings and flying cars; he describes 
exactly the parachute (" a tent of starched linen from which a man 
may throw himself from any height without danger") ; he actually 
seems to have applied, on a very reduced scale, the principle of 
screw propulsion. 

Of anatomy, of course, he is a master, and he proposes to him- 
self a treatise on the subject, describing first the variations of 
colour in the skin, or dressing the skeleton in its muscles, tendons, 
and blood-vessels, showing at least three views of each limb-— in 
this science, no doubt, both helped by and helping his friend the 
famous anatomist, Marc Antonio della Torre. 

Most curious above all are his drawings for military purposes, 
the strange weapons, the chariot armed with rotatory scythes 
before and behind, which horsemen gallop with at full speed — 
an altogether devilish contrivance (one of these in the British 
Museum, another drawing in the Turin Library shows it in action, 
with the enemy being neatly minced up) ; while to the same 
branch of his studies belongs the kind of " mitrailleuse " or cannon 

1 have mentioned (Codex Atlanticus at Milan), resting on a sort 
of semicircular pivot, and hurling forth shells which explode as 
they ascend. And now he turns to botany, to the nutrition of 
plants (most lovely and delicate always are his drawings of 
flowers). The sight of shells on mountain tops sets his busy brain 
to work, and leads him to anticipate the most modern researches 
in geology. He said of motion that it is the cause of life (" il moto 

2 causa d'ogni vita "). Before Galileo he had written, "iZ sole rum 
si muavef and among his cryptic handwriting I deciphered (Codice) 
the sentence, " Ogni nostra cognizione prencvpia dai sentimenti" 
— which I take as " all accurate knowledge commences with the 
feelings," unless indeed "sentimenti" can refer to the purely 
sensuous perceptions. 

In these and such remarks as these he passes beyond his age, 
with its leaning toward alchemy and necromancy — " of all human 
opinions," says our Leonardo, " the stupidest " ; he appears, with 
his test of experience as his constant guide ("my facts," he says, 
"are obtained by simple pure experiment, which is our real 
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mistress "), as the precursor of the most modern science. We seem 
even to hear the faint echo of his thought in the recent words of 
Pasteur (1880) when he said, "The processes (combinaisom) of 
" Nature are both simpler and more varied than those of our 
" imagination ; " or of his biographer and follower : " Our con- 
" ception of things is generally much more complicated than are 
" the things themselves : it is rare that the human mind sees 
" simply ; it is experience alone that leads to simplification, by 
11 ways that are frequently very intricate ; " or of Haeckel (Natur- 
liehe Schopfungsgeschichte), " The life of any organism is nothing 
" more than a continuous chain of movements in matter. 1 ' 

Here the method of inquiry which that eager, busy intellect of 
the old Florentine had set in motion seems to reach our present- 
day life, with perhaps as a connecting link in Italian thought that 
Gianbattista della Porta, whose "Magia Naturalis" (1558) fol- 
lowed our master later in the century. 

With this last there are foreshadowings, suggestions, we may 
admit, in many cases rather than proved laws, tested results ; but 
the path of experiment which he had fixed for himself was the 
right one. The Italian genius, supreme at length in its art-expres- 
sion, turns now, typified in this universal mind of Leonardo, 
toward the unconquered domain — a forest of shadows and dark, 
mysterious depths, yet unexplored — of Nature and of science. 
Leonardo himself, forced to become a wanderer, attempting more 
than one lifetime could accomplish, must perforce leave his work 
unfinished, a heritage for humanity. Milan, after the death of 
De Chaumont in 1511, and the savage sack of Brescia by the 
French (1512), had fallen into a condition which a chronicler of 
the time describes as confusion, vengeance, want, and misery 
(confusions, vendetta ed indigenza). At Rome, where he ought to 
have shone forth in a triumvirate of splendid genius, the place had 
seemed fully occupied by the brilliant young Rafaelle and by 
Michelangelo ; and the offer of the French king, Francis L, came 
to him probably, suspected as he was at Rome of Gallic tendencies, 
as a welcome release from his wanderings and his difficulties. He 
had never married, and no woman's influence seems, as far as we 
can judge, to have ever deeply entered his life. In the old 
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Milanese days under Duke Lodovico — perhaps the happiest time 
he had known — a little band of pupils had gathered around him, 
sharing his home, paying (only five lire a month, it would seem, in 
some cases) for their tuition ; and no doubt his life had been very 
full, then and later, with the charge of these scholars, with his 
duties at court, his studio commissions, and scientific researches. 

We get an occasional glimpse from records (as in the "Trattato," 
or a report of the Ferrarese envoy) of the master at work before 
his easel, with musicians to play or readers to recite to him, or 
busy with his experiments, but finding time to guide his pupils 
and touch occasionally their studies. Or let us take this entry 
of his own, as throwing a strong side-light on the situation: 
" Giacomo came to live with me on the Feast of S. Mary Mag- 
" dalen, 1490. He was ten years old. The second day I ordered 
" two shirts, a pair of hose, and a doublet for him. When I put 
" aside the money to pay for these things, he took it out. I was 
" never able to make him confess the robbery, although I was 
" certain of it. A thieving, lying, pig-headed glutton ! " And so 
on, through a record of Giacomo's misdoings, how he stole from 
his fellow-pupils, from the very footmen whom the master was 
dressing as savages for a masque. This was the least pleasant side 
of his experience ; but we may remember that among such pupils 
as Salai, Melzi, Marco d'Oggiono, Beltraffio, the master found 
devoted companions, loving and lifelong friends. Salaino or 
Salai, the beautiful youth with curled and waving hair ("belli 
capelli Hcci ed inanellati"), accompanied Leonardo, as we have 
seen, on that journey south from Milan (1500), and never after 
seems to have left him. Francesco Melzi was with him, too, on 
a later journey, and the Giovanni mentioned in his entry (v. Anal.) 
was probably Beltraffio. And so now when, in his old age, he left 
fair Italy almost as an exile, the same band of devoted friends 
followed him to France. 

Salai was still at his side, Melzi was his executor, his friend 
to the last; Beltraffio only had died (1516) in Milan three years 
before his loved master's decease. 

And no generosity could have been more princely than that of 
the French king to his new protege: he was installed at the 
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Chiteau of Cloux, within the valley of the Masse ("Poetd du 
CZoux prto du Chattel eFAmboite"); he had his friends around 
him, the use of hones to join the king at court, whether that was 
at 8. Germain, Fontainebleau, or Paris, with the direction of all 
artistic undertakings within France. 

Here, we might fancy, had come at last the opportunity to 
complete his life-work by some masterpiece in painting and sculp- 
ture, at least to collate and arrange those priceless manuscripts, to 
set forth his work in science to the knowledge of the world. Yet 
here, with every opportunity for fresh creative effort, the great 
mind seems to weary at length of that untiring search after beauty 
and knowledge; and thus, surrounded by his dear friends and 
pupils, he seems already to fade away from our view into the silent 
world beyond, till at length (1519) death comes to find him, as 
the story runs, breathing his last within the arms of the sorrowing 
king. 

No fitter end, perhaps it was thought, could be found for this 
royal spirit than thus to die " in sinu regio." His authentic will 
remains, bestowing his property on De Villanis, his servant, on 
Salai and Melzi ; and the latter, who took charge of his affairs, is 
known to have been with him to the end. 

Perhaps he turned away with a pang to leave so much that 
was to be done, that was yet incomplete ; yet then there comes 
the braver thought. 

"A life well spent/ 1 he writes within his notes before the end, 
" is long ; " and again, " As a day well used gives a joyful sleep, 
" so does life well employed give a joyful death. 1 ' 
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CHAPTER II. 

Leonardo's Followers. 

With the master's death it might seem as if the school that he 

had formed had been already dispersed from Milan. Salaino, the 

beloved companion and pupil, whose work comes so close to his 

master that it can scarcely be dissevered, had, as we have seen, 

followed Leonardo into his voluntary exile. Melzi, the charming 

and cultured gentleman, the patron and friend, remained almost 

broken-hearted. " It would be impossible for me," he wrote later 

to Leonardo's brothers, "to express all the sorrow which this 

" wretched event has caused me ; all that I can tell you is, that as 

" long as my body contains a spark of life, so long shall I suffer a 

" killing grief;" he did not return to Italy till much later, when 

Yasaxi mentions meeting him as a dignified, white-haired old 

gentleman ; and Beltraffio, the intimate pupil, the painter of those 

delicate heads in profile (v. AnaL), crowned with oak-leaf or laurel, 

as we have noticed, had already died at Milan in 1516. 

Thus the little inner circle of the master's pupils had been 
already scattered, and others had wandered afar — Cesare da Sesto 
to Rome, Andrea Solario even to Northern France, where he was 
decorating (1507-9) for the Cardinal d'Amboise a chapel in the 
Chateau of Gaillon. 

Yet at Milan there still survived the Leonardesque tradition. 
Bramantino, as we have seen, when the first exodus of artists 
took place from Milan before the threatening French invasion, 
had remained, and became a great influence for succeeding painters ; 
and now an artist was to arrive who, though he probably had 
never seen Leonardo himself, yet was to preserve in his life-work 
some of the best qualities of the master's type and tradition. 

Bernardino Luini takes his name from his birthplace, that 
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sunny little town of Luino which nestles down beside Lago 
Maggiore, where I look now across the lake as I write, and see 
before me stretching away against the sky, peak above peak, the 
grand line of snow-capped mountains. But he has left little 
within his name-place : he came southward to Milan, he imbibed 
Leonardo's tradition, he became fascinated with his wonderful 
type — that oval face framed in masses of dark or golden-red hair, 
with lips that curl into a smile, which we see sometimes yet among 
peasant girls in this Luino, and through the lakes and Lombardy ; 
and yet he blends with it other traditions and memories of Lom- 
bard art, of the work of Bramantino, and that sweet, humble spirit 
of devotion of Ambrogio Borgognone. 

And out of these elements he forms for himself an art which 
is not reflective, introspective, subtly intellectual, as that of 
Leonardo, but which is sweet, open, steeped in the sense of beauty, 
often deeply devotional, always entirely fascinating. 

It is above all, perhaps, £S a frescante that he most charms, 
because his art — in this again entirely diverse from his great 
master — is so spontaneous, natural, unreflective, that it is most at 
ease in the immediate spontaneous expression of fresco. 

The walls of the Brera, of the Palazzo Reale at Milan are filled 
with his frescos, which have even travelled northward as far as the 
Louvre — children playing beneath an open trellis-work of vines ; 
Madonna enthroned, with beside her singing angels and grave 
attendant saints ; Venus, busy beside Vulcan in his smithy, with 
naked form and loose, unbound hair; young girls, as fresh and 
sweet as first June roses, bathing their white, slim bodies in the 
water, or playing the game of forfeits with blush and hidden 
smile ; the old Greek legends, vaguely conceived, of Daphn6 and 
Adonis, and the universal Pan; the Hebrews in their journey 
through the desert, gathering manna, or singing some glad thanks- 
giving for their delivery from Pharaoh's hosts ; or — last and love- 
liest perhaps of all — S. Catherine, the saint of mediaeval Siena, 
borne upward heavenward from her tomb by reverent angel 
hands. 

Many of these subjects came from the Villa of Pelucca (see 
my description in Anal.), whither Luini had fled for safety from 
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the terrors and disasters which were threatening Milan : for we 
roust remember that our artist had fallen on troublous and evil 
times, when the fair plains of Lombardy were a battle-ground for 
Spaniard, and Swiss, and French, when violence, and rapine, and 
murder were frequent — when the wolves (Luini even paints this 
in one of his frescos) assailed the starving cattle, and came close 
at night to the very gates of Milan. 

Bandello's "NoveUa" of the Countess of Cellant, supposed 
to be addressed by him at some Milanese gathering, "To the 
" most illustrious and excellent lady, the Lady Isabella d'Este, 
" Marchioness of Mantua/' belongs to this very period of unrest 

Half Greek by birth — for she was the daughter of a young and 
beautiful Greek girl who had been taken to wife by one Scappar- 
done, a rich usurer of Casale, whose great fortune on his death 
passed entirely to his daughter — she was kept in careful check by 
her first husband, but on his death abandoned herself later to a 
life of pleasure in Pavia and Milan. 

" Many a time, Madam," says old Bandello, " since the piteous 

" death of the Countess of Cellant, have I remembered me of that 

" which you said to me, no great while ago, in your most delight- 

" some pleasaunce, whenas she was yet the wife of her first hus- 

" band, our Signore Ernies Visconti (whom God have in glory !), 

" foT that he was reputed to be jealous of her, wherefore he was 

" much blamed in Milan. He suffered her to frequent scarce any 

" place save the house of the Signora Ippolita Sforza e Benti- 

" voglia, where I often saw and talked with her familiarly. 

" Indeed Signore Ermes was a very prudent and sage young man, 

" and ruled her, while he lived, so that she was accounted one of 

" the most virtuous and mannerly ladies in Milan." But after his 

death, as I hinted, the scene very quickly changed : a second 

husband, the Count of Cellant, was found, but the marriage was 

unhappy, and they soon separated; and Bianca Maria, after a 

while, came to console herself with the affection of Ardizzino 

Valperga, Count of Masino, with whom, for a year at least, mutual 

happiness was found. Then, by ill luck, a certain Count Gaiazzo 

crossed their path and won the lady's fickle fancy ; so that not 

only did she prove cold and indifferent to Valperga, but proceeded 
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to revile him, and he answering back, a quarrel arose between 
them, and he left her ; while she, " to whom the ill that her old 
lover said of her was often repeated," turned suddenly from love 
to hate, and sought to make Gaiazzo the instrument of her 
vengeance. But finding him to promise everything and accomplish 
nothing for her " vendetta/' with her sudden, impulsive, capricious 
nature she changed again, and threw herself back into the arms of 
her old lover, the Count of Masino. Then all was happiness again 
for " many days, until the lady took it into her head to kill the 
" Count of Gaiazzo, though if any " (says Bandello) " had ques- 
" tioned her of her reason, I misdoubt me sore she had known 
11 to find any, and now she sought by her caresses to stir up Count 
" Masino to the crime. But he had no thought of doing it : nay, 
" he had it in mind to go to Milan himself and bespeak the Count 
" thereof ; and so he did, for being in Milan, and taking his op- 
" portunity, he sought out Signor Roberto (Gaiazzo), and fully 
" described to him all that had occurred. And so discovering 
" each to the other the machinations of that vile woman, their 
" eyes were opened to her malignity : wherefore they said of her 
u all the ill that can be said of a wicked and shameless woman, so 
" that she became the byword of the people." 

Full of fury now, "and inwardly afoam for despite," the 
Countess of Cellant arrives in Milan, hires " Signora Daria Boeta's 
house," and lays her snares : a young Sicilian, Don Pietro, " swart- 
faced, and melancholy of aspect," not twenty-two years of age, a 
"piccione di prima pluma" is soon caught, and held fast by the 
enchantress. 

Here at length is a willing tool, a youth drugged with her 
beauty and passion, and who loses no time in fulfilling her desire : 
but " it being winter-time, whenas folk are wont to sup late, he 
" takes five-and-twenty of his men-at-arms, all armed cap-a-pie, 
" and awaits Count Masino and his brother Carlo in the vaulted 
" way that, as you know, leads on the left from the Contrada dei 
"Meravigli" (where now is S. Maurizio) "to the Corso." The 
ambush is successful — the struggle brief; "for what could two 
" young men, with eight or nine serving-men, having nought but 
" their swords, do against so many, all in mail, with pikes and 
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" halberds f " The two brothers and nearly all the serving-men 
were slain : the matter was noised iu Milan, and Duke Bourbon, 
who was there in the Emperor's name, laid hands on Don Pietro 
and had him safe in prison. There he lost his nerve, confessed at 
any rate all, and Bianca Maria is seized, and, confronted with his 
confession, admits her guilt. 

" The unhappy young woman," concludes the old writer, " hear- 
" ing the sentence, and knowing not that Don Pietro had made his 
" escape, could not resign herself to die, but being carried into the 
" ravelin of the castle, that looks forth to the Piazza, and seeing 
" the block, she fell to weeping piteously, and to entreating for 
" pity's sake, if they would have her die content^ that they should 
" suffer her to see her lover ; but she spoke to deaf ears — and so 
" the poor wretch was beheaded. 

" Such was the end of her unbridled appetites ; and whoso 
" would fain see her countenance limned from the quick, let him 
" go to the great Convent Church, and there shall he see her 
" pictured." 

And if you will follow me into the old Convent Church of S. 
Maurizio, I will show you the very face, which I take as having 
been painted from the dead woman's memory. It is in the first 
chapel on the left of the altar- steps that Luini had painted in 
fresco, those beautiful figures of Christ bound to the column, with 
on either side of him SS. Maurice and Catherine, near whom the 
donor kneels : above are winged angels, on each side- wall of the 
chapel the legend of S. Catherine, that on the right showing where 
she is preserved by miracle from torture on the wheel, that on the 
left where she kneels beneath the headsman's sword. Here in 
the sweet kneeling form, in the lovely face seen in profile, we 
have (to judge from Bandello's story) the very portrait of the ill- 
fated, beautiful, passionate woman, — a scene that imprinted itself 
perhaps on the artist's brain, as the Countess Bianca Maria knelt, 
her struggles over now, beneath the sword that was to cut short 
her life and her violent loves : and we may note that, beautiful 
and strikingly perfect in form as is this profile, it differs entirely 
from the other full face of S. Catherine in this very chapel, and 
not less entirely from Bernardino's usual type. In the face, 
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almost Greek in its perfect purity of line (as we know that 4 
Contessa partly was), the flesh is a little full and dead-white l 
colour, the eyes are half-veiled by the long lashes, the white necl 
is bowed beneath where the golden hair is looped up in a singl 
knot. 

And just before us, still on the altar-screen of the dim f rescoe< 
church, we have a masterpiece of Luini's art The Bentivogli 
the patrons of Francia and Lorenzo Costa, had, as we have seen ir 
Part II. (ch. iii. p. 75), been driven as exiles from Bologna, and 
Ippolita Sforza, the wife of Alessandro Bentivoglio, had come to 
settle in Milan, to be, as I have described, the friend and patron of 
Bandello. It was for her, no doubt, that Bernardino painted this 
fresco, and showed her kneeling to the left of the altar, in a rich 
Renaissance costume looped and brocaded with gold, watched over 
by S. Agnes, SS. Scolastica and Catherine, while her husband on 
the other side is attended by SS. Benedict, Laurence, and John 
the Baptist ; and in the tier below appear other women saints, — 
beneath Alessandro, SS. Justina and Rosa ; beneath Ippolita, SS. 
Lucy and Apollonia, and with them the Christ. 

Most typical of our Luini, I have said, are these lovely, tender 
figures of purity and devotion, these saintly women of his dreams ; 
and on the other side of the screen, in this the nun's own inner 
church, the series continues of these sweet women saints, more 
faded sometimes here, but still most beautiful. 

" Of all churches in Milan " (I wrote within this church last 
spring), "there are none to me like the Monastero Maggiore, 
" this little shrine of the old Lombard painter's tenderest work. 
" Let me recommend the visitor who loves Lombard painting even 
" to mount up into the gallery of the inner church. 

" I cannot say that these little roundels of lovely women saints 
" are by Luini, but they are Lombard in their fullest feeling, 
" and delicate, charming beyond words. Look at the S. Mar- 
" garet of Cortona, or the S. Catherine, with book and palm branch 
" in the hand which rests upon the wheel of her torture; nothing 
" that the freshest, most naif Umbrian, Francesco di Giorgio, or 
" Fiorenzo, or Buonfigli ever painted has excelled in pure sweet- 
" ness this one form. The little church seems always quiet, dark, 
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(i and cool : sometimes figures steal in quietly and kneel to pray ; 
" sometimes an old crone hobbles past, who seems to guard these 
" pictures, and watch them with a dumb affection; in the dim 
" silence there float up to one's thought the memories of women 
" who in those past days have wept and prayed within this church, 
" finding a repose from the world without of cruelty and violence, 
" of that fair princess who was driven from her throne, and 
" came to kneel here, of the old painter who has poured forth his 
44 dream of beauty on these walls, even of the sinner who loved 
" and suffered and paid the penalty. For here all seem, in their 
" dim, tender forms, alike to mingle in our dream, to crave the 
" boon we need too for ourselves, of repose, of forgiveness, of 
" beauty, and of prayer." 

Only when we come to his larger compositions is it that we 
sometimes seem to find Luini less at home in his theme. Take as 
an example the great Crucifixion of Lugano, where the numerous 
figures with which it is crowded are confused, distracting, almost 
incoherent; though in the individual groups we regain our 
admiration, or in such a single figure as that lovely, impassioned 
Magdalen, who kneels beneath the crucifix, her golden hair falling 
loose about her shoulders, her arms outspread in an agony of loving 
contemplation, or in that youth who sits alone, clad in a simple 
tunic, within whose fair form, I have said, the antique beauty 
seems to have become a living thought. 

Beautiful, too, are his single figures of SS. Sebastian and 
Rochus, and the Madonna here with the two children, the work- 
ing out of a theme suggested by Leonardo ; and with the Church 
of S. Mary of the Angels at Lugano, there should be visited also 
by the student of Luini that of the Madonna del Santuario at 
Saronno, no less a home of his fresco art. 

I would, in fact, recommend strongly a little tour which I 
took myself in September, when the vines were just ripening, for 
the special study of this painter, and which included Lugano, 
Luino, Milan, Saronno, Como — in short, a little circle of points of 
interest where his work survived — taking Saronno itself very 
easily on my return from Milan to the lakes. 

Here especially I could study Luini in some of his finest 
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fresco-work — in the "Marriage of the Virgin" and the " Christ 
among the Doctors" of the choir, in his "Presentation at the 
Temple" (1525), and the " Adoration of the Kings," with that 
beautiful, slim page, with long, curling hair, holding the sword 
and turban of the kneeling Eastern king, who reappears in the 
angel beside Tobias of the Ambrosiana — and in his sweet figures 
of women saints and martyrs, and angels ; and here, too, Luini 
was a fellow-worker with the great artist of Yercelli, Gaudenzio 
Ferrari. 

When Luini had painted his frescos on the walls, Gaudenzio 
came a few years later, with his pupil, Bernardino T*niTii, to 
decorate the cupola with a glory of angels, — sweet, grave figures 
clad in long drapery, or naked singing boys with wings and 
dimpled, smiling faces. But it was by his work on the Sacro 
Monte of Yarallo that Gaudenzio had acquired his reputation, 
combining here both painting and modelling in that pictured story 
of the Passion, which should appeal with passionate realism to 
the sympathy of the pilgrim worshippers. He has less sympathetic 
sweetness, but more power and movement than Luini can ever 
achieve, and yet he is more uneven; he reaches sometimes to a 
marvellous imaginative beauty, and again sometimes he falls into 
exaggeration of attitude or coarseness of colour. 

Most typical of his vehemence and power I found the great 
Crucifixion of the Turin Gallery, of his marvellous poetic sentiment 
the exquisite Nativity (a Virgin and Child with attendant angels) 
of the same collection, an idyllic dream of a poet's fancy ; or that 
Annunciation of Yarallo (S. M. della Grazie), where the angel 
swoops down with pinions that almost seem to rustle as he alights 
before the timid, high-bred maiden, or the fresco of Madonna and 
Angels at Vercelli (Church of S. Cristoforo, about 1530), which 
some critics have called his finest work, in this sense of high 
imaginative feeling. As a painter of altar-pieces we shall find 
Gaudenzio, as well as Luini, well represented in the Brera Gallery. 

Here I shall pick out of Ferrari's work for your notice within 
the Sposalizio room that Madonna who sits against a brocaded 
curtain, with her hair of red-golden colour all loose about her 
shoulders (like the Mary of the Yercelli Annunciation), her inner 
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dress of crimson, the outer robe of blue, embroidered with gold, 
and lined with green within. And for Luini I could not choose a 
better subject of illustration than that loveliest Virgin within the 
same room, who clasps the little Jesu in her arms before a trellis- 
work of roses ; or again that Madonna within this gallery who has 
SS. Anthony and Barbara to do her service, and to whom a 
child angel plays upon his lute beneath her throne. But in 
Northern galleries, too — in Paris, Chantilly, London, and in private 
collections (v. Anal.) — the Lombard painter is well represented, and 
can be studied in many an altar-piece and transplanted fresco. 

And just as Salaino, Beltraffio, Marco d'Oggiono (the painter 
of these glorious winged archangels of the Brera), the more eclectic 
Cesare da Sesto, and others I have mentioned (v. Anal.), belong 
to the closer group who lived within the intimate inspiration of 
the great Leonardo; so, too, Luini and Gaudenzio, though at a 
greater distance, share that influence, drink from the same cup of 
inspiration, though asserting their own individuality, though de- 
riving, too, from the earlier traditions of the Milanese school. 

With the former group, who were more closely connected with 
the master, must be included that Ambrogio de Predis whom 
Morelli has rescued from neglect, who was the author of those 
angels which have come to us as forming the side-wings of the 
painting of " Madonna of the Bocks," and have been recently in- 
cluded in the National Gallery collection. And here, too, will 
come into our view the fascinating and little known Gianpetrino, 
the painter of those fair saints and penitents, with sweet, oval 
faces, such as Leonardo had loved, most often, too, with bared 
bosom and shoulders, over which the loose hair clings and curls in 
long, soft, rippling waves, of whom the S. Catherine of the Pitti, 
and the lovely Magdalen lately added to the Brera, may serve us 
for examples ; while at Chantilly, under Luini's name, I found a 
face of marvellous beauty which bears every sign of Gianpetrino's 
hand. 

And now with Luini and Ferrari, and Ferrari's pupil, Bernar- 
dino Lanini, with all these greater and lesser craftsmen, who 
developed the Leonardesque tradition, I come lastly to mention 
one who, though he moves into an atmosphere that is far without 
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the orbit of Lombard art, is yet a Lombard in his birthplace, in 
his training, in his chosen individual type. 

For Giovanantonio Bazzi, called too II Sodoma, was born in 
1477 at Vercelli, the scene of Gaudenzio Ferrari's labours, and 
probably came later (at Milan after 1497) very strongly under 
Leonardo's influence. As an example of this we have only to 
compare the beautiful Madonna by Bazzi, where the little Christ 
is embracing a lamb (the motive itself is taken from Leonardo), in 
the Sposalizio room of the Brera, with Cesare da Sesto's painting 
in the same room. In both paintings the little Christ and the 
distant landscape — most beautifully painted by Bazzi with a sun- 
rise effect— are certainly from the same school, and might almost 
be by the same hand. 

But coming to Siena in 1501, brought thither, it would seem, 
by his connection with the wealthy family of the Spannocchi, he 
settled in the old city, and is henceforth connected with it through- 
out his life. 

For just as certain Italian towns seem appropriated often to 
the memory of certain great artists— Cortona to Signorelli, Perugia 
to Perugino and Bonfigli, Spello to Pinturricchio, in the wider 
world Venice to Titian and to Kafaelle Rome — so, too, "Molles 
Senm" the beautiful city with its vast marble Duomo, its quaint 
Piazza del Campo, frowned over by the old Palace of the Republic, 
its memories of old possessions and glories and rivalries (even now 
a Sienese will throw a slighting word of what is Florentine) 
breaking through its quiet, slumbrous days, becomes filled at this 
time with the art of Bazzi, a perfect treasure-house of his delicate 
dream of beauty. 

We find him in S. Domenico, in S. Bernardino, in the 
Galleria, the Palazzo Pubblico, in the Carmine, in S. Agostino, in 
the great convent of Monte Oliveto, not far away among the hills. 
The spell of his vision of beauty seems to breathe round the old 
town, to become a part of the place — more tender, softer, more 
dreamy than even the earlier work of Guido, or Duccio, or Simone 
Memmi, or Taddeo Bartolo, or that most delicious Francesco di 
Giorgio, whose winged angels in S. Domenico watch over the 
young Virgin and the Christ-child. 
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To spend a few days with him, as I did this spring-time, 
tracing out from fresco and painting the message of his genius, 
drawing in something of the fragrance of his art, is to acquire an 
unique impression, at least to recognise Bazzi as one of the greatest 
among the masters of Italian art. 

Wilful he may be indeed, and capricious, fond of horse-racing, 
of rich dress and wild pranks ; filling his house (his " Noah's Ark " 
lie seems to have called it) with a perfect menagerie of pets, and 
painting his own likeness among them at Monte Oliveto, to the 
possible scandal of the good monks; marrying at length an inn- 
keeper's daughter on his return from Borne — a perfect hare-brained 
fellow, a "great lunatic" (niataccio), as Vasari calls him, and can 
scarce find patience or a civil word for the fellow's antics. And 
yet the same man, when he takes up his brush, can paint visions 
as fresh and entirely exquisite as that group of girls who, in his 
Olivetan fresco, break in, like a ripple of sunlight, upon the dull, 
formal, monastic observance, as the loveliest Eve, who, with sweet, 
pensive face, with her arms folded over her naked bosom, awaits 
the message of redemption in his fresco of the Siena Gallery, as 
Roxana, who, in the Farnesina fresco, receives with downcast eyes 
and secret blush her conquering Lord. Or yet again, when he 
will leave his dream of exquisite physical beauty, when he will 
touch the chords of pure spiritual feeling, he can find for us the 
Virgin swooning into the Maries' arms beneath the Cross, or 
coming forward to meet S. Elizabeth in his "Visitation" of 
S. Bernardino, or the martyred S. Sebastian in the gallery of the 
Uffizi, and again in the Church of S. Spirito of Siena, or that 
vision of S. Catherine's life and ecstasy within her frescoed chapel 
of S. Domenico. 

The man, we feel, is a genius who can take his brush before 
the bare plastered wall and create for us a living wonder — then 
only, as Morelli said, "wenn er nur will;" and he is not one to be 
caught and cramped within the straight walls of a level, limited, 
entirely orthodox existence. He had already completed Signorelli's 
work at Monte Oliveto — half petted, we may fancy, and half 
dreaded by the monks in the quiet old hill-side convent — and had 
been invited by the banker Chigi (1507) to Rome, where he was 
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to paint for Pope Julius within the Vatican itself, to create his 
famous frescos ("The Marriage of Roxana" and "The Family of 
Darius ") of the Villa Farnesina, to meet Rafaelle as a friend, and 
share in that wonderful life of Rome of the Renaissance. These 
visits (the second in 1513-14) were no douht of great and central 
influence for our artist. He had now open to his enthusiastic 
study the beauties of the newly-found antique world ; he could 
here improve, too, that knowledge of architecture which we find 
displayed in his later backgrounds (note those of the frescos of 
S. Domenico, and especially that in the " Marriage of Roxana ") — 
that style of classic symmetry and elegance of which Bramante 
gave the inspiration, of which Bazzi's own scholar, Baldassare 
Peruzzi, who built for his patron, Chigi, the Villa Farnesina, was 
a master. 

To the period of his return to Siena, and after he was married, 
belong (1518) the four beautiful frescos of the story of the Virgin 
in the Oratorio of S. Bernardino, in which the group of girls in 
the " Presentation " shows all his delicate perception of woman's 
charm and grace; and then there comes a long gap (1518-25) 
in our record of his life, which Morelli and other writers fill in by 
imagining a return at this time to Lombardy. 

Then, following this long silence, there comes a period of 
splendid creative effort, of which the summit is reached (1525) by 
the "Gonfalone" of the martyred S. Sebastian (Uffizi Gallery), 
and the frescos painted in that same year for the Chapel of S. 
Catherine in the great Dominican church of S. Domenico of Siena. 

For within this old city of Siena one woman's name has come 
through the long ages to preserve a fragrance and freshness of its 
own, still living, not alone in her art and history, but in the 
thoughts too of the poor and neglected, the humble toilers of the 
Contrada d'Oca ; that is the name of Catherine, the Saint of Siena, 
the Spouse of Christ. 

One feels in studying her story that here is no make-believe, 
that this is a genuine, living character, inspired with a passion of 
love and devotion ; that the ascetic life, for others a suppression, 
or at best a struggle, is for such a nature as this the proper and 
natural issue, the completed assertion of its mission. 
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Born into the family, already large enough (twenty-five it 
counted in all), of a poor fuller of Siena, at a time when that city, 
the ancient rival of Florence, had reached her greatest riches and 
splendour, nothing would keep her from her self-imposed penances 
and her world of visions : she met her parents' opposition with 
unyielding patience, till at length she won her wish, assumed her 
new garb, and devoted herself to her chosen vocation. There 
follows a time of entire retreat, of solitary communing with her- 
self, which lasted for three years, during which, it is said, she 
never left her cell save for mass, and which is undoubtedly 
alluded to in the opening passage of that mystic dialogue of the 
Soul with Christ which she dictated in her later life. 

" The soul " (she there says) " who is lifted by a very great and 
" yearning desire for the honour of God and the salvation of souls 
" begins by exercising herself, for a certain space of time, with 
" ordinary virtues, remaining in the cell of self-knowledge, in 
" order better to know the goodness of God towards her. This 
" she does because knowledge must precede love, and only when 
" she has attained love can she strive to follow and to clothe her- 
" self with the truth." And in this period of self-communion, of 
self-renunciation, " since the soul seems in such communion sweetly 
" to find herself fast within herself and with God, and knows 
" better His truth, inasmuch as the soul is then in God, and God 
" in the soul, as the fish is in the sea, and the sea in the fish, she 
" desired the arrival of the morning (for the morrow was the feast 
" of Mary) in order to hear mass." Then as the flame of sacrifice 
rose upward in the old Jewish rite, "so did the sweet truth 
" to that soul, in sending the fire of the clemency of the Holy 
" Spirit, seize the sacrifice of desire that she had made of herself, 
"saying, 'Dost not thou know, dear daughter, that all the suflfer- 
" 'ings which the soul endures, or can endure in this life, are 
" 'insufficient to punish one smallest fault, because the offence 
" ' being done to Me, who am the Infinite Good, calls for infinite 
" ' satisfaction. However, I wish thou shouldest know . . . that 
" ' both the guilt and the penalty can be expiated by the desire of 
" ' the soul ; because God, who is infinite, wishes for infinite love 
" ' and infinite grief.' " 
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Then, from her utter asceticism of seclusion, she suddenly went 
forth again to the world, but dead henceforth to the world, in- 
fluenced by this one intense passion of love (of love for the 
Supreme Good, of love, sympathy, pity for all God's creatures) : 
she came out from the still cloister to stand among men dying of 
the plague, to preach to mobs athirst for vengeance, to reconcile 
divided families and civil strife, to mingle in the highest political 
life of her epoch, to correspond with monarchs, exchange diplo- 
matic messages, harangue the Republic of Florence, bring back the 
Pope himself from Avignon to Rome. 

And all the while that flame of love was a living light to her 
pure spirit, calling her to entire self-abnegation, breaking out at 
times in such cries of rapture as "Oriato Amore/" or, "O fire ! 
O ineffable love ! " — or those noble words when (standing before 
the Pope, her great heart sick and sore with this useless, unending 
strife of city with city, faction with faction, Guelf and Ghibeline 
and Pope and Emperor and Antipope for ever clashing in aimless, 
hopeless conflict) she cries out, "Peace, peace, peace, sweet my 
father ! (Pace, pace, dolce mio babbo /). Give us peace, and no 
more war!" 

One story of her life, perhaps the most beautiful, I am tempted 
to include here, since it touches directly my subject. 

One Xicola Tuldo, a Perugian, had been condemned to death 
in those days ; and the man had revolted against his doom, had 
become filled with a black fury and rage against the sentence which 
cut him away from life while still in the flower of his strength : 
he refused all religious offices, he cursed God and man in his 
misery, so that none dare approach or aid him. 

Then S. Catherine came ; when others had failed, she, by that 
strange magnetism of her character, by the utter strength and 
purity of her love, broke down the man's sullenness of despair, 
won him to softer, better thoughts, so helped him in his bitter 
need " that he confessed " (she says), " and made me promise by 
the love of God to stand beside him on the day of his exe- 
cution." 

And the promise was kept. To the last she had been with 
him in the prison, breathing words of comfort and hope; and 
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now, at his hour of doom, she knelt by the scaffold As he 
approached " like a gentle lamb," she herself laid his head on the 
block, whispering to him of the love of God ; and as the axe fell 
on him, breathing her name and that of Jesus, she was on her knees 
beside him in a trance, and saw his soul borne upwards in arms of 
angels. 

When she came back to the world she was still kneeling there, 
the torn, dismembered head was in her hands; her dress was 
saturated with the streaming blood, but in her thought that blood 
was not repulsive, but sacred, as that of a soul washed clean and 
won to heaven. 

And Bazzi, coming to paint within the great Dominican church, 
has frescoed the whole scene on the walls of S. Catherine's Chapel ; 
we see the saint and her nuns entranced in prayer, we see the 
brutal executioner grasping by the hair that torn, dismembered 
head, we see the angel who sweeps down from heaven to meet the 
upsoaring soul ; and beneath, in the form of the young soldier in 
antique armour, who views the scene with pity, we have one of 
those exquisite adolescent figures in which this artist of ideal 
beauty excelled. 

In the same chapel, on either side of the altar, are the artist's 
frescos of S. Catherine's Vision of the Virgin and the Divine 
Child, and of her swoon into the arms of her nuns (the attitude of 
the Virgin in his " Crucifixion " is here repeated) as she receives 
from the descending Christ the mysterious stigmata of His 
Passion. 

For, like S. Francis, she too was believed to have received this 
very special mark of grace. The weak body, emaciated with 
penance and fast and vigil, worn out with this ardour of devotion 
when she was yet but thirty-three, had carried her away for hours, 
within this very church, into the world of trance and ecstasy, into 
a life of celestial visions, in which she seemed to share the very 
presence of her Lord, to exchange for His her beating, passionate 
heart, to take from Him (if, indeed, such a physical transforma- 
tion be not, in some especial cases, actually possible) the marks of 
the wounds which had pierced Him in His Passion. Truer to 
herself perhaps in the portrait, the wasted, beautiful ascetic face, 
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which Vanni painted within this very chapel of her visions, to be 
compared with that painted by Angelico in the Perugian Gallery. 
For Bazzi translates her story by his own delicate sense of physical 
beauty, entwines it with a grace and charm that is his own ; but 
also with an atmosphere of emotion, of spiritualised passion, in 
which, while following out her story, he expresses rather the later 
influence of her wonderful life on his own thought and that of 
his time. 

For she lived within the thought and expression of an earlier 
age, just as he, the student of Leonardo, the friend of Rafaelle, 
belongs to the fullest life of the completed Renaissance. And 
rich as we have seen him in his backgrounds, and often his com- 
position, he dwells most in our thoughts, he wins us most com- 
pletely perhaps as the creator of a delicate and unique type of 
adolescent beauty, — of the Roxana who blushes amid her smiles, 
the loveliest Eve who awaits the message of her salvation, the 
Sebastian of the Uffizi Gonfalone, the kneeling Isaac of Pisa, the 
saints and winged angels and fresh, sweet maidens of the frescos 
of the Palazzo Pubblico, of S. Bernardino, of Monte Oliveto, and 
of S. Domenico within Siena. 

Between them both — between these lives of the saint and the 
Lombard artist — there comes into our thought another great 
Sienese, iEneas Sylvius, of the house of the Piccolomini, scholar, 
ambassador, humanist, and divine, whose presence, like theirs, 
seems still to dwell within the old city; who, as Pope Pius II., 
had canonised (1461) the Sienese saint as S. Catherine of Siena, 
whose life story lives pictured in those frescos of Pinturricchio 
within the Libreria of Siena Duomo, to which we shall turn in the 
next chapters. 
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Thi Lombard School of painting is not, like that of Florence or Siena, 
a school of indigenous growth, but is rather the result (as has been 
happily remarked) of a "series of art invasions. 1 * 

If we look at any map of Northern Italy, we shall see that the river 
Adda to the east fences off from the Milanese the cities of Bergamo, 
Brescia, and Cremona, all cities which we have (v. Part II.) noticed to 
come strongly within the attraction of Venetian art ; while to the south 
of Pavia the Po limits a district which is bounded on the west by the 
frontiers of Piedmont, and to the north by the Alps. 

All this district is to be included within our account of the art of 
the Lombard School, whose more diffused influence reaches eastwards 
beyond these limits, not only to the towns I have mentioned, Brescia, 
Crema, and Cremona, but even as far sometimes as Moaena and 
Parma. 

An early Oiottesque tradition of art appears at Milan (Giotto himself 
seems to have been working here in 1335), in connection with which 
may be noticed a certain Giovanni da Milano (about 1370), a pupil of 
Taddeo Gaddi ; here, too, I may mention such early artists as Casella 
(Cremona Cathedral, ceiling work, ? 1345) ; Michelino (frescos in 
Borromeo Palace, Milan — Morelli places him under reign of Filippo 
Maria Visconti, 1405-47) the Zavattari, and Leonardo da Besozzo 
(paintings in monumental chapel of Carraciolo in S. Giovanni a 
Carbonara. Carraciolo was the seneschal, and lover, of Queen Joanna ; 
he is painted here naked just as he was found after his murder. The 
style of the whole work thoroughly Giottesque). 

The next influence to notice is that of the great painter and medallist 

PISANELLO 

(1380-1450, v. Part II. Anal, of Veronese School) 

whose influence extended at this time from Venice to Pavia. Pisanello's 
frescos in the Castle of Pavia, where Filippo Maria Visconti was 
ruling, have now perished ; but we must notice that under the Visconti 
a great movement in sculpture was going forward, of which the 
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Cathedral of Milan and the Certosa (begun respectively in 1386 and 
1396) are splendid and lasting monuments. 

To this period of Pisanellesque influence must be referred the 
painter 

BONIFAZIO BEMBO, called FACCIO DA VALDARNO 

(d. 1496), 

who served Duke Francesco Sforza at Milan, and after his death painted 
his portrait in fresco, with that of his widow Bianca Sforza, in S. 
Agostino of Cremona ; while Cristoforo Moretti of Cremona worked for 
the same patron. 

But in every school of art which possesses strength and individuality, 
we may generally find one man who stands forward in our thought as 
the creator, the initiator : the position which we have found (Part II. 
ch. L) to be held in the Paduan school by Mantegna, in the Veronese 
(Part II. ch. ii.) by Liberale, in the Ferrarese (Part II. ch. iii) by 
Cosimo Tura, is held at Milan most markedly by the painter 

VINCENZO FOPPA 
(Worked 1456-92), 

Foppa was born at Brescia (date of birth unknown ; he signs him- 
self frequently Brixiensis), and probably studied under Squarcione 
(v. Part II. ch. i) at Padua, adopting in any case the classic architecture 
and decoration which were favoured by the Paduan master, and which 
have led to some of his drawings being attributed to Mantegna. 

He has the hardness, the energy of temperament (sometimes almost 
grotesque), but also the masterly drawing, the strong clear outline, 
which belong to the founder of a school that is to live — qualities which 
we have seen already exemplified in the work (v. Part II. ch. iii) of 
the great Ferrarese Cosimo Tura. 

Ex. When Cosmo di Medici sent the Florentine Michelozzo (v. Part 
I. ch. ii.) to rebuild his palace at Milan, he commissioned Foppa to 
decorate it with scenes from the legend of Trajan, and heads of Roman 
emperors painted on the walls, with whom Francesco Sforza and Bianca 
Maria were to be included ; for Francesco Sforza, too, he decorated the 
court and inner rooms of a palace, and the great hospital which that 
prince had commissioned the Florentine sculptor Filarete (v. Part I. 
ch. ii.) to build at Milan. 

These have now perished, but there remain the pictures of the 
Bergamo Gallery, a S. Jerome kneeling before the Cross, beating his 
breast (compare Cosimo Tura's treatment of the same subject in National 
Gallery), and a Crucifixion. 

Both these are signed, and the Crucifixion is signed and dated 
( Vvncentius civis Brixierms pinxit, 1456. Some letters missing), so that 
these we may take as two typical works of Foppa's early time. Through 
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ANALYSIS* 4d 

an arch in this latter work, with medallions in the Mantegnesque 
manner, a crucified Christ is seen, which recalls strongly that of Bono 
Ferrarese (v. Part II. ch, i.\ and might make us inclined to support 
the tradition that Foppa and Bono had worked together under Squar- 
cione, perhaps upon the frescos of the Eremitam. Note here that 
Foppa seems to have spent his youth and old age in Brescia, retaining 
always an interest in that town ; at Pavia he married and received 
many commissions. 

Coming now to other works of Foppa, we may accept the S. Jerome 
just mentioned (signed early work) of the Bergamo Gallery, the fine 
\ of the Church and the Saints in medallio 



frescos (four Fathers of the Church and the Saints in medallions are 
his) in the Portinari Chapel of S. Eustorgio, Milan, the great fresco of S. 
Sebastian's Martyrdom in the Brera (another fresco there — 1485 — is also 
of interest). 

In the Brera Gallery, too, this spring, I noted especially the fine 
painting by Vincenzo Foppa of *six saints, standing, each in his niche, 
against a gold ground, with very elaborate decoration. These saints 
are Sa. Chiara, SS. Jerome, Alexander, Louis, Bernardino, and Bona- 
ventura. Here, too, is a Virgin and Child with angels; one angel 
holds his mandoline (or mandola? it is a large instrument), and the 
Christ Child bends over to touch the string — very charming this, and 
fresh in treatment. Two other saints are here (SS. Antonio and 
Vincenzo) by his hand. 

All this work of Foppa I noted as being very clean and precise in 
drawing ; the figures full of quiet beauty, Doth type and flesh colour 
(a certain pallor is here to be noticed) always strongly similar to the 
later Borgognone, whose great " Assumption of Madonna " is surrounded 
by these works. Indeed, Foppa and Borgognone may here be compared 
very usefully. *The "Martyrdom of S. Sebastian, which I have 
mentioned, is in the entrance passage here — a fresco work rather differ- 
ent in treatment and feeling from these single detached figures of saints. 
The saint is shown here pierced with arrows and bound to a column, 
the archers in fourteenth-century costume at his side ; he looks really 
unhappy here (for once), and no wonder, since the nearest archer, at 
about two feet distance, is aiming (with one eye closed for better judg- 
ment) at his right thigh. Here, then, we add to our knowledge of 
Foppa, for we perceive — beside his precise drawing, his individual tjrpe, 
his pallor of flesh tintj which we had noted above— another point, 
namely, his love of realism, his observation of nature and movement. 

Giuliano Rovere— afterwards Julius II.— the Bishop of Savona, 
chose Foppa to paint an altar-piece for his cathedral church (Virgin 
and Child, with Saints and Doctors of Church), which remains at 
Savona and is very characteristic (date of this last 1490). In England, 
at the National Gallery, we have the impressive Adoration of the 
Kings (once attributed to Bramantino) and some pictures in private 
collections, two (Virgin and Child and a Dead Christ) having been 
lately in Sir M. Conway's hands, another (less certain — Madonna and 
Angels) in Sir F. Cook's collection at Richmond. 

TThis list of important works extends, it will be seen, from 1456-90, 
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but through it all the master reveals himself to us, interesting in him- 
self, with all his severity of drawing or even hardness, and most im- 
portant in relation to his Milanese successors and contemporaries. The 
National Gallery "Adoration" I take as a late work, to be compared 
with the Savona altar-piece of 1490, — especially in the hitter's elaborate 
predella with the whole life story of S. John Baptist : to the English 
student it will be of use, because it is very typical of Foppa. He died 
at Brescia in 1492, and was buried in S. Barnaba. 

After Foppa himself, a whole number of contemporaries and succes- 
sors demand a share in our interest : among these I shall take first 

BUTTINONE and ZENALE, 

since these two painters, possibly fellow-students in Foppa's bottega, 
certainly worked together on the frescos (1480 — signed by both) of S. 
Pietro in Gessate at Milan, and were jointly commissioned (1485) to 
paint the great altar-piece of S. Martino at Treviglio. 

BERNARDO or BERNARDINO ZENALE 

was working as a fresco-painter in S. Maria delle Grazie when the great 
Leonardo was painting there his Cenacolo, and the two became friends, 
while from Leonardo Zenale learnt much in his art. Zenale's work in 
S. Maria delle Grazie has perished. When studying the Cenacolo in the 
Refectory I noticed a few heads in the roundels on the walls still un- 
damaged, and to my mind by the same hand as those painted in the 
gallery of the inner Church of S. Maurizio (SS. Acnes and Sabellica 
are very charming types of those in the Refectory). Wot by Luini these 
certainly, but perhaps too suave, too Leonardesque for Zenale to be 
suggested. 

It must be noticed that Zenale was an architect as well as a painter, 
and for some time held the position of architect of the Duomo of Milan : 
also of interest is the connection between the work of Borgognone and 
Zenale. Note, too, the small Madonna of the Ambrosiana, Milan, signed 
by the latter, whom it would probably be wrong to consider at any 
time as purely a follower of Foppa. Two paintings have been taken 
from Zenale, a Virgin and Child of the Bergamo Gallery, now given to 
Borgognone (but a forged signature must be assumed in this case), and 
the altar-piece of the Brera with II Moro's portrait, now given (by 
Morelli's suggestion) to Bernardino di Conti. Zenale was buried (1526) 
in S. Maria aelle Gazie. 

BERNARDINO BUTTINONE DA TREVIGLIO 

is a painter whose works are scarce. A small triptych in the Brera 
Gallery (signed, dated 1484) and a Virgin and Child with Saints at Isola 
Bella (Borromeo collection) may be mentioned, with the reservation 
that the latter (which I have not seen myself) is given by Morelli to 
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Gregorio Schiavone (v. Pt. II. ch. i.). His joint works with Zenale 
have been mentioned (Treviglio altar-piece and S. Pietro in Gessate 
frescos) : here the more Paduan character, with its dryness and severity, 
is probably due to Buttinone. Zenale imparts the softer, suaver element, 
the lighter colouring. 

VINCENZO CIVERCHIO 

of Crema (born there about 1470, died about 1550) is one of a group of 
lesser Lombard painters whom I shall now notice briefly. Civerchio 
seems to have been working with Foppa at Brescia till the tatter's death 
there in 1493, being made an honorary citizen of Brescia. 

He imitates Foppa's manner, especially in his drapery : note now 
his earliest dated work (1495), a triptych in the Brescia Gallery (less of 
Foppa here), and the frescos in S. Eustorgio (Portinari Chapel, v. Foppa 
above), in which he may have worked with nis master, though it is not 
proved. Pictures by him in the Brera, Bergamo Gallery, at Lovere 
(1537) and Lecco (S. Giovanni, 1539), while in Scotland Mrs. Hamilton 
at Langton has a Madonna. Note, too, signed altar-pieces at Brescia 
(Pinacoteca 1495, S. Alessandro 1504). Like Foppa, he is proud of 
Brescian citizenship, and often signs himself (hvis Brixia donatus. 
With him I shall take such artists as 

BREA DA NIZZA, 

who, working on the Genoese Riviera, came under Foppa's influence at 
Savona, and painted (1490) one panel of his great altar-piece in the 
Cathedral (v. Foppa). Note, too, another signed work (1495) in the 
Savona Cathedral, one at Genoa (S. Maria del Castello, date 1513), and 
especially the beautiful triptych of the Louvre, long assigned to Justus 
Alemannus. Here, too, I take 

GIOVANNI MONTORFANO, 

the painter of the vast * Crucifixion facing Leonardo's "Cenacolo" 
(v. Leonardo later), in S. Maria delle Grazie, which shows something of 
Squarcionesque training (signed and dated 1495). Note, too, his frescos 
at Milan (S. Pietro in Gessate), and the charming " S. George and the 
Dragon" of the Brescian Gallery. 

AMBROGIO BEVILACQUA 

is another follower of Foppa who belongs to this period ; he has a 
strong decorative feeling, and shows something of Borgognone's refine- 
ment. Examples at Lardriano, near Milan (date 1483), S. Vito at Soma 
(ascribed to Borgognone), Madonna and SS. of Brera Gallery (date 
1502), Bergamo Gallery, and "Nativity" of Dresden (in tempera, 
ascribed before 1896 to Borgognone). Sir M. Conway has a fine 
Madorina by Bevilacqua ; his brother Bernardino may have painted the 
panels of saints in S. Maria delle Passione, Milan. 
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FLORIANO FERRANOLA, 

whom I take next, is principally famous as the teacher of the great 
Moretto of Brescia (t>. Part 11. Anal, of Venetians, p. 183). Note a 
signed work (Virgin and SS., date 1513), now in Berlin Gallery, and 
the frescos of S. Maria of Lovere (1514, reminiscent of Foppa). 
Ferranola died at Brescia in 1528. 

MACRINO D'ALBA 

(his proper name said to be Giangiacomo Fava, but I incline to question 
this statement) has paintings in the Turin Gallery, also at Asti, Alba, 
the Certosa of Pavia, and the Stadel Institut, Frankfurt. Note, too, 
his four half-figures of saints in the National Gallery ; the lower panel is 
probably in the Albertina, Turin. Mr. Beaumont, London, had four 
panels of saints by this artist ; another painting in Lord Lothian's pos- 
session. Macrino seems to have studied the Florentines, perhaps more 
especially Ghirlandajo. Born at Alba before 1470, he had died before 
1528. I have studied Macrino more particularly in the Turin Gallery, 
where he is well represented. 1 found there no less than five pictures 
by this artist, the best perhaps a large subject — The Virgin enthroned 
under an arch, from which hangs a canopy. Saints attend her, and 
angels beneath play the lute and viol. Signed, Macrinus faciebcti, 1499. 

Of less interest perhaps are Sacchi (Louvre, 1516 ; Berlin Museum, 
a Crucifixion, 1514), and his pupil, Cesare Magni (frescos at Savona, 
1533 ; a picture in Sir F. Cook's collection at Richmond, 1530), and 
such painters as the two Fasoli — Lorenzo Fasolo (Louvre, 1518 — a 
Madonna) and Bernardino. Here, too, I shall mention very briefly 
several painters connected more slightly with the Milanese influence, 
some of whom have already come under our notice in Part II. of this 
series ; such workers as the Piazza family (especially Martino and 
Albertino, about 1500) at Lodi, where are to be seen their principal 
paintings (S. Incoronata and S. Agnese ; also at Castiglione). Separate 
works are by Albertino in the Bergamo Gallery, and by Martino Piazza 
in the Ambrosiana (Adoration of Kings), and the S. John Baptist, with 
its fine background, of the National Gallery, London (both these last 
signed with the monogram M.P.P.). Martino's son Calisto was a 
scholar of Romanino. 

Then, too, at Parma we have already studied the Mazzola family 
(v. Part II. ch. iv.), one of whom, Filippo Mazzola, went north to 
Venice to perfect his art under the Bellini and Antonello ; also at Parma 
we have studied the Cremonese Francesco and Filippo Tacconi (v. 
Part II. ch. iv. p. 87), who, in 1464, was decorating the Palazzo 
Pubblico of Cremona with frescos — now reposing under whitewash — 
one of whom, Francesco, worked on the shutters of S. Mark's organ 
at Venice (1490), and has left a signed picture (Virgin and Child, now 
in the National Gallery— 1489). Boccaccio Boccaccino of Cremona 
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I have already treated in some detail (v. Part II. pp. 82, 116, 151, and 
AnaL of Venetians, p. 181, where I take in order his paintings). Lom- 
bard perhaps in early training, he becomes distinctly Venetian ; "an 
attractive artist" (I have said earlier), " rich in colour" (he loves velvet 
draperies), "with good backgrounds." 

Of much slighter interest are the artists of the Modena school — 

TOMMASO DA MODENA, 

who went in 1357 to Prague to paint for the Emperor Charles {paint- 
ings in the Castle of Carlstein, Prague Cathedral, and a damaged work 
in six parts in the Modena Gallery). 

BARNABA DA MODENA 

(Madonna paintings in Stadel Institut, Frankfurt, and in Berlin 
Museum), and a certain Serafino de' Serafini of Modena (a Coronation 
of the Virgin in Modena Cathedral, 1385), who seems below the earlier 
Tommaso in power. 

Now that I have mentioned these lesser artists of the Milanese and 
allied schools (among whom perhaps a younger Foppa, very Brescian 
in type, should be noticed), I can turn to the really great ones of the 
Lombard artists, to such names as Borgognone, Bramantino, and 
Bramante. 

AMBROGIO DA FOSSANO, called BORGOGNONE, 

often signs himself in this very way upon his paintings. Born at 
Milan between 1450-60, we find him employed, 1488-94, at the Certosa 
of Pavia, that wonderful monastery, rich in artistic decoration, which 
Gian Galeazzo had founded ; in 1495 he is back in Milan ; from 1498- 
1500 he is working at the S. Incoronata of Lodi, and in 1512 is again 
at Pavia. Our documentary evidence is here supplemented by the 
dates of some pictures, and that of the last (the Brera altar-piece, 1522) 
shows his latest phase of work before he died (of plague, it is said) at 
Milan in 1523. 

What strikes one especially in Borgognone's work is his deep 
devotional spirit (he has been called the Fra Angelico of the Lombards), 
and this is united, especially in his Madonnas, with great beauty of type. 
It will be of value to us to get a clear idea of his style. 

The period before his work in the Certosa (say 1481 or earlier to 
1488) is that in which his abnormally grey flesh-tints most appear, and 
which has hence been called the grey manner of the artist (ta maniera 
gregia). A certain kinship with Foppa appears here (v. Foppa above), 
most of all in the architectural details, and even in tvpe. Take as an 
example of this period the * altar-piece of the Ambrosiana (Milan), 
painted between 1480-88 (a noble work this — Virgin and Child en- 
throned, with saints). From 1488-94 he is very busy at the Certosa, 
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which has been called a perfect museum of his works. The statement 
that he designed the facade is entirely unlikely, but (as early as 1486 
even) he seems to have furnished the drawings for the tarsie with 
which Bartolommeo de' Polli adorned (1488-90) the stalls of the choir : 
he may have designed, too, details of the wonderful facade, stained- 
glass windows, ana frescoes on the ceilings. I take as typical of this 
rich period of his activity the *" Christ Bearing his Cross" (painted 
for the Certosa about 1495, the facade of the cnurch, unfinished, in 
background), now in the Accademia of Pavia ; the altar-piece of * S. 
Siro (enthroned — the first Bishop of Pavia) of 1491, and numerous 
other paintings (note the panel, 1490, " Christ on the Cross ") are still in 
this cnurch. About the same time that he produced the " Christ " just 
mentioned, Borgognone was working too (1495) at S. Satiro (Milan), 
and painted a Baptism (1496) for Melegnano near Milan ; the smaller 
pictures and frescos in some of the cells at Certosa may have been later. 

But in 1498-1500, the influence of Leonardo becomes very apparent 
in his work ; and in this connection must be noted especially the four 
beautiful predella pictures of the Church of the Incoronata at Lodi 
(built by a pupil of Bramante's in 1476) and the great fresco of * " The 
Coronation of the Virgin " in the choir of S. SimpSciano (Milan). Note 
here the Christ and youthful Saints : executed in fresco in the vault of 
the choir about 1517, this work may have influenced Luini's later 
frescos. These works seem to show that Morelli negatives Leonardo's 
influence on our artist ("Borgognone," he says, "was certainly not 
influenced by Leonardo ) without sufficient evidence ; but later, no 
doubt, he returned somewhat to his earlier Lombard manner. 

This question of the influence of Leonardo over Borgognone will be 
of peat interest to us also later in connection with his pupil, the 
delightful Lombard painter, Bernardino Luini ; and now in my list of 
Borgognone's works I shall have to include the triptych of the National 
Gallery (Madonna enthroned, to right and left the "Agony in the Garden" 
and " Cnrist with his Cross "), the altar-piece of S. Spirito (Bergamo, 
1508), and of the Congregazione di Caritd (inscribed — Milan). Three 
other works, " A Virgin and Child," " Marriage of S. Catherine," and 
an interesting ffroup of " Family Portraits," are in the London Gallery — 
the latter kneeling figures of men and women. In the Brera Gallery I 
noted especially — besides the great "Assumption " by our artist which 
I have mentioned in speaking of Foppa — the following works : A 
S. Rocco, with the Virgin above ; a small " Ecce Homo " ; a fine S. Jerome 
in the Desert with Saints (probably Catherine and Ambrose ?), and above 
it an " Ecce Homo " of great beauty. Also in the room of the " Sposa- 
lizio" there is a fine work by Borgognone, the Virgin and Child with 
Saints (a nun and monk who kneel in adoration) — a beautiful religious 
painting, in which his known pallor of facial type is evident. A most 
interesting work, too, I found in S. Ambrogio of Milan (where lie the 
relics of that saint) ; the subject, a " Christ among the Doctors," with 
beneath it, in the corner of the fresco, the head of the artist himself — a 
fine spare face with long hair : this painted in fresco. The Ambrosiana 
picture, which I saw this spring, I have noticed above. Other works 
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at the Louvre, Berlin Gallery, Bergamo, Borrommeo collection, and 
elsewhere : in England, Lord Aldenham has a S. Ambrose, and Sir 
Charles Turner a Madonna. 

A busy worker (about 150 works are existing) Borgognone confined 
himself to religious subjects, which he painted with deen religious 
feeling ; a favourite figure with him is that of S. Ambrose, Bishop and 
Patron Saint of Milan. His connection with Luini I have noticed, but 
other Lombards, Bevilacqua, Brea, Macrino, owe much to him. He 
died 1523. 

BERNARDINO DE' CONTI (DE COMITIBUS), 

whom I take here, shares, like many of the preceding, in Foppa's in- 
fluence, and comes later, like many others, under that of Leonardo. 
Take as examples of his work the " Bishop " of the Berlin Museum 
(1499, signed), the " Virgin and Child" of the Poldo-Pezzoli (Milan), 
and of the Hermitage ; but Bernardino's masterpiece must be for us 
the * great picture of the Brera, transferred to nim from Zenale (v. 
Zenale), where, beside enthroned Madonna, stand the Fathers of tne 
Church, and Lodovico il Moro, Duke of Milan, and his wife Beatrice 
with their children, kneel in front — a grand work of the period, full of 
dignity and rich delicate detail. I touch now another great artist, 
who stands on a level with Borgognone among the Lombards. 

BARTOLLOMMEO SUARDI, called BRAMANTINO. 

Born about 1450, and following first the tradition of Foppa's teach- 
ing, he placed himself under the great architect and painter Bramante, 
and hence acquired his usual name of Bramantino. 

BRAMANTE 

himself is one of the most fascinating figures in the art of the Renais- 
sance, but one whose pictorial work it is very difficult to analvse with 
certainty. It may have been merely decorative (note here some damaged 
frescos in houses at Milan, the Casa Prinetti especially), in connection 
with his architectural work, but a late writer (Herr von Seidlitz, 1887} 
would attribute more than this to his hand. As an architect he will 
come before us again when we speak of Rafaelle at Rome, and it is very 

Srobable that Rafaelle, or his master at Perugia, took from him the 
esign of the dome-shaped church, which appears as the Temple of 
Jerusalem in the " Sposalizio." In this connection may be mentioned 
the engraving of a church interior (one copy in the British Museum), 
with the inscription " Bramantus fecit in Mlo" 

He seems to have been in Lombardy in 1477, and to have left on 
the overthrow of II Moro in 1499. 

I do not include, at present, the architecture of the Renaissance in 
this series, and have, therefore, no claim to criticise in detail Bramante's 
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r* idid architectural work ; but I cannot refrain from mentioning the 
ty beauty of S. Satiro at Milan, and still more the marvellous cupola 
of S. Maria delle Qrazie, where red brick and marble are so cunningly 
mingled in^ the rows of windows beneath an open arcade. Here 
Bramante was basing his art on the old Lombard manner (which loved to 
mingle red brick, terra-cotta work, and j^amarble), but was using this 
manner with the hand of a master ; WmKKBBBH**mjtere he came under 
the influence of classic m*"** 1 - * ^^"^at a greater 

severity and simplicity. u and the 

Loggie of the Vatican r%v * 

at Borne this spring d 
far greater achievemei 
from the Church of S. 
almost pass unnoticed 
entire harmony. And 
ing a whole group of 
Amadeo, the sculptor 
whom I have alluded 
who worked also (from 
Romano, the sculptor a 
of Qiangaleazzo in the 
the creator of those del 
of a medallion of Brat 
Hunchback » (Gobbo), 
and his consort, Beati 
shone out as a great lui 
He was a poet, too, i 
architect, he had worke 
on S. Ambrogio, S. Mai 
the original plan (an ec 
and in Rome he died i 
1499, Bramantino (Bram 
greatest influence over • 
denzio Ferrari and Bern* 
his art, the fantastic head- 

and wavy hair of his fig „ ** reproduced bv w -, — *« ** ma 

frescos an effect is sometimes sought in which the light strikes upwards. 
Six panels of heads* by Bramantino, from the Castle of S. Martino, 
between Brescia and Mantua, have been lately lent by Mr. Willett to 
the South Kensington Collection, and are well worth a visit: each 
head (all are of men) is seen against an arch, hung with festooned 
leaves ; they are fine in drawing, full of character, and sometimes of 
beauty ; not necessarily portraits, but fanciful heads, the human form 
being used here for decorative purposes. In Foppa's manner is the 
steep perspective of the separate arches, and the festoons of leaves are 
characteristic of the Squarcionesques : they formed originally a frieze, 
of which thirty-six parts still remain, and they are to be compared 
with the similar series, mentioned above, of the Casa Prinetti (Milan), 
ascribed to Bramante, and also with those medallions of Caesars and like- 

At Milan Agostino Busti'sfame rests on a great work— the *torab of Gaston de Folx (now 
in the Brera— begun 1515, but never erected). At San? Antonio of Padua, Andrea Brioseo 
(1470-1532) i« the sculptor of the great bronze candlestick in which fauns and satyrs 
mingle in the decoration. 
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[ nesses of the Visconti and Sforza (probably painted about 1490-1500 
| by Bramante) in the Casa Castiglione (Milan). Among Bramantino's 
pictures I shall here mention the "Adoration of the Magi" (Layard 
collection, Venice— note the turbaned Virgin), and at" Milan the 
" Madonna Enthroned" (Brera), the "S. Martin and the Beggar * 
(Brera — Foppa's influence nere) ; perhaps, too, among other frescos, the 
"Sacrifice to Pan" (attributed to Xuini). I noticed also in the Brera 
by this artist a "Virgin and Child," which had come there recently 
from the collection of his Eminence Cardinal Monti. The Virgin 
here too (as in the Layard painting) is turbaned ; she covers the 
Christ Child with her blue mantle. By Suardi here, also, is a large 
Crucifixion, and a S. John Baptist. An altar-piece, fine in drawing, 
is in the Ambrosiana, and frescos at Milan in S. Maria delle Grazie 
(cloisters — in chiaroscuro) and S. Senolchro (over the church door a 
Dead Christ, very foreshortened) ; while at Locarno there is a u Flight 
into Egypt" in the Madonna del Sasso (signed by him— a very typical 
work), probably 1522. Already (about 1506) Bramantino had been 
called to Borne, probably by his master, Bramante, and was busy with 
other artists on the frescos of the Vatican : from documents we know 
that he was painting with Bazzi in the Stanza delle Segnatura in 1508. 
The ill-judged zeal of a Pope (Julius IL) destroyed these works to 
make more room for Rafaelle. In his fresco-work, Bramantino might 
be compared with Luini, whom he may, perhaps, have taken from in 
turn, though he has himself more vigour and imagination. He was in 
the service of the State as a chief engineer at Milan in 1526 at an 
advanced age (nearly 70 ?), and cannot have lived far beyond this. 

And now it is time for us to chronicle an event which has already 
appeared before us in this Analysis, but which I have preferred to leave 
till this point : I refer to the arrival of Leonardo at Milan. The 
history of the Lombard School we found to have been a series of art 
invasions from without, and just as we saw an earlv Giottesque period 
to be followed by one in which Pisanello becomes dominant, and later 
a certain Squarcionesque character imported through the power and 
influence of Foppa, so now we tread close on the Leonardeaque period 
of Lombard art, the best known period and the most fascinating in 
many ways. For the brilliant youth who had come to these Lombards 
from Florence soon came to dominate them, to fascinate, to inspire 
them with his own dream of beauty. Born at Vinci, near Empoli, in the 
Val d'Arno, in 1452, and hence known as 

LEONARDO DA VINCI, 

being the natural son of Messer Piero (his mother, Caterina, was of 
good family, and afterwards married at Vinci — she was not married to 
Ser Piero, who married four times and brought up Leonardo in his 
home), notary of Florence and landowner at Vinci, he grew up a youth 
so beautiful that none could praise enough his charm of person, so 
strong that he could twist iron bars within his grasp, so eloquent that 
men could not resist his persuasive lips. He worked in the bottega of 
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Andrea Verrocchio, whose " Baptism " (?>. Pt. I. ch. iii.) in the Florence 
Academy is said to reveal the work of Leonardo's young hand in the 
figure of * the angel on the Saviour's right — and had there as his fellow- 
pupils Perugino and Lorenzo da Credi. Strange tales are told of his 
early youth, of his love of the fantastic and the monstrous, of natural- 
ism and of caricature — tendencies which reappear throughout his whole 
life. It is told how he brought into his room one day a collection of 
reptiles — lizards, newts, toads, vipers, efts, — all creatures that are loath- 
some to the common eye. These, by the magic of imagination, he com- 
bined into a shape so terrible that all who saw it shuddered. Or, again, 
a vine-dresser one day had brought him a very curious lizard. " The 
" master fitted it with wings, injected with quicksilver to give them 
" motion as the creature moved. Eyes, horns, and beard, a marvellous 
" dragonVmask, were placed upon its head. The strange beast lived in a 
" cage, where Leonardo tamed it* Some such memory of visions terrible 
and strange seems to live in the * Medusa head (Uffizi Gallery), where 
" what may be called the fascination of corruption penetrates in every 
" touch its exquisitely finished beautv. About the dainty lines of the 
" cheek the bat flies unheeded. Tne delicate snakes seem literally 
" strangling each other in terrified struggle to escape from the Medusa 
« brain." 

Such a restless nature as Leonardo's could not long remain under the 
sway of any one master, even if Vasari's tale be unproved, that jealousy 
of his work led Verrocchio to abandon painting for the practice of 
sculpture. We hear of two cartoons belonging to this early period — 
one " The Fall of Man," with Adam and Eve in a flowery meadow 
surrounded by birds and beasts, a subject in which the young Leonardo 
might find full scope for his naturalism ; the other, Neptune plunging 
through the storm in his car drawn by sea-horses (v. his drawings at 
Windsor) ; like so much of his work, these both have perished. I shall 
now go on to analyse very briefly the master's more important works, 
some of which I may mention later at more length in describing his 
life at Milan. 

First I take the three examples just mentioned, and with the earliest of 
all, that* exquisite little angel inVerrocchio's painting of the "Baptism," 
which was long at Vallombrosa (now in Florence Accademia). World- 
famous is one work of his Milanese period — the wall-painting** of the 
" Last Supper " in S. Maria delle Grazie at Milan — while to the same 
period belonged the colossal equestrian statue of the Sforza ; the former 
of these great works is now a wreck, the latter has entirely disappeared. 
It may be noted as to the former that Leonardo experimented first on 
Montorfano's fresco of the " Crucifixion " (v. Montorfano), painting into 
it the portraits of Lodovico and Beatrice Sforza, working in oil on dry 
"stucco lucido " instead of " intonaco " or wet plaster (v. my Appendix 
on fresco-painting in Part I.). Montorfano's fresco survives, but the 
portraits nave perished, and the " Last Supper " went the same way. 
Numerous copies exist, a good one by Marco d'Oggiono (from the 
Certosa of Pavia), now in the Royal Academy. 

Let us take now a very interesting picture, ** the "Madonna of the 
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Bocks," of which two famous examples survive, one in the Louvre, one 
in the National Gallery. The Louvre example ** is said to have been 
in the collection of Francis I. ; the National Gallery picture ** claims 
to come (as described by Lomazzo) from S. Francesco (Milan). Lomazzo 
mentioned with praise a picture of the subject being then in S. Francesco 
of Milan, and it was there apparently till after 1751 : it is known of 
the present work that it was brought to England by Gavin Hamilton 
about 1777, and found its way later to the Earl of Suffolk's collection 
at Charlton, — a very lovely study * (Head of Virgin and Child) being in 
the Duke of Devonshire's collection at Chatsworth ; the provenance is 
interesting here, because both pictures have been claimed as the original. 
Note in both the favourite background of rocks and waters, the strong 
modelling of chiaroscuro (varying almost from light to blackest 
shadow), the soft gradation of the half-tones : the Virgin is seated with 
the Christ and the little S. John in some flowery spot away among the 
hidden rocks ; the aneel who attends her differs in the English picture 
(he looks here toward S. John, in the Louvre towards the spectator), 
as does the drapery of the Virgin's dress and the attitude of head in 
Christ and S. John. M. Muntz suggests on this point that the London 
picture is a replica, painted under Leonardo's supervision and by one of 
his pupils, assuming thus the Louvre example to be the original : he 
admits; however, with M. Gruyer, that the London picture is " fresh 
in colour, well preserved, fascinating." 

A friend of mine, Mr. Shand, has an interesting copy which 
follows closely the composition of the Louvre " Vierge des Kochers " : 
a very fine copy this (on canvas, 5 ft 10£ by 4 ft), brought from Italy 
about 1820 by the present owner's grandfather, inferior to either 
original in drawing or flesh tints, but very rich in colouring (especially 
the deep crimson and green and orange of the draperies). The two panels 
of the National Gallery picture (from Duke Melzi's collection) have 
been now added to the centre picture, and are by the hands of 
Leonardo's assistant, Ambrogio de Predis ; and this find has led to the 
latest theory, that the whole English picture might be a copy from De 
Predis' hand. Amhrogio de Predis was certainly an artist of ability, 
honoured in his lifetime by the Sforza dynasty, and rescued by Morelli 
lately from unmerited oblivion. Take as examples the portrait of the 
Emperor Maximilian at Vienna (Ambraser Collection, signed and dated 
1502), that of a lady, called Beatrice Sforza, in the Morelli Collec- 
tion (sketches for both these in Venice Academy), also a young man 
with long fair hair (Morelli Collection). The panels of the National 
Gallery * represent two angels, winged, in long drapery, standing 
upright, and playing on a viol and a violin. 

The Louvre is very rich in Leonardo's work, as we might imagine, 
since we shall see that it was in France that he came to end his days. 
Having seen the " Vierge des Rochers," let us take now the follow- 
ing : The portrait called "La Belle Ferroniere " (profile— a blue robe 
and broidered coif; under Leonardo's name, but Morelli suggests 
Bernardino dei Conti) ; the " Lucrezia Crivelli " * (she stands behind a 
balcony, the red dress with its broidery and looped ribbons beautifully 
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finished ; the hair falls low over the ears, concealing them ; over the 
forehead a jewel is worn). Very " tight," an artist might say, in method 
of painting, and not strongly indicative of Leonardo ; the original, we 
feel, must have been a very beautiful woman. Leonardo is known to 
have painted both this Lucrezia and another beauty of Milan, Cecilia 
Gallerani (both Lucrezia and she were mistresses of Duke Lodovico, 
the latter being the favourite on Leonardo's arrival). For Cecilia he 
painted a Madonna, inscribed and dedicated to her (lost now — a copy 
perhaps in Ambrosiana), in which she herself may probably have sat 
as model. 

Take next the "St. John Baptist" ** (half-figure, his arm and 
shoulder bare, pointing upwards with his right forefinger ; he smiles 
quietly, and his fair face with its sinuous smile and long curled hair 
and radiant undraped form with its deep shadowings, is that of a glad 
faun, not an ascetic teacher of repentance: strongly indicative of 
Leonardo, both in its technique and whole conception), and compare 
with it * the " Bacchus," an evident scholar's work, but inspired by 
Leonardo's sentiment. The figure is nude save for a skin wrapped 
about the waist, and the head crowned with ivy is very similar to tnat 
of the S. John Baptist : in fact, as Passavant suggested, we might fancy 
this figure to have been once perhaps intended for the Saint, and 
travestied by some pious and scandalised owner into the " Bacchus " by 
the added vine leaves and staff. A very poor copy of the Baptist I 
found lately at Genoa (Pal. Rosso). The S. Anne and Virgin * here 
we may take to be a school work, but from Leonardo direct inspiration, 
which survives to us in the wonderful * cartoon of this subject in the 
London Royal Academy. Quite unfinished this former in some parts 
(e.g. the blue outer robe of the Virgin, who is seated in S. Anne's lap) ; 
the faces have the Leonardo smile, the fantastic blue rocks he loved 
are in the background. A copy by Salai of this is in the Sala del 
Baroccio, Uffizi Gallery. 

Lastly, the famous and authentic "La Gioconda" (the portrait of 
*** Mona Lisa, wife of Francesco Giocondo). " She is seen," I noted 
a few weeks since, " against a background of rocks and water. The 
" beautiful hands are folded, the hair, parted in the middle, falls into 
" most delicate curls over the head and bosom. If there is a fault in the 
" beauty of type, it is a slight overf ulness in the cheeks. Her eyes, lips, 
" her whole face is smiling — but the smile is elusive, impenetrable, 
" almost escapes us as we watch." 

To be mentioned here, too, is the very interesting cartoon of a 
female head in profile and bust in the Louvre, and which modern 
criticism inclines to consider a portrait of Isabella of Mantua. The 
famous princess, the patron (v. Part II. p. 29) of Mantegna and many 
artists, had, as we learn from her correspondence, sat already to Leonardo 
for her portrait, counted him among her artistic friends, and sought to 
have also from him a portrait in oils. This last, if ever it was com- 
pleted, has disappeared, but the crayon study here is a beautiful 
portrait of a vigorous strong personalty. 

Before leaving the Louvre, I must yet mention a very charming 
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little Annunciation,* attributed to Lorenzo da Credi, but which I shall 
prefer to consider an early work fMorelli suggests 1468-70) of our 
Leonardo ; and I shall compare witn this the "Annunciation" attri- 
buted to him in the Uffizi Gallery. In this last the misty blue- 
peaked mountains of the background, the delicately finished flowers 
at the angel's feet, the type of the Virgin's face (which reappears in 
drawings), are all points typical of Leonardo : the student may com- 
pare this with the Louvre "Annunciation" and also with Lorenzo da 
Credi's (same subject in this room); he will find a similarity with the 
latter, but also an immense difference. Leonardo's * " Adoration of 
the Magi " (Uffizi Gallery), quite unfinished, in brown monochrome, is 
very interesting and typical The Virgin and Child, for instance, are 
thoroughly Leonardesque, and to be compared with the " Madonna of 
the Rocks." In the foreground are the kneeling kings ; behind are 
palms and other trees beautifully drawn, and a cavalcade of horsemen 
who descend the hill. (A very curious feature here : two horsemen at 
the top of the hill on right facing picture seem engaged in furious 
combat : a study or reminiscence of tne Battle of the Standard ? — See 
Uffizi drawings later.) The wonderful Medusa, which I have men- 
tioned already, is here (Uffizi) ; near it a portrait with long hair 
(Ignoto), ascribed to Leonardo. 

At the Uffizi, too, are to be found some beautiful drawings of the 
master, which I shall describe later ; and among our notices of the 
master's paintings must be included the interesting study of " S. Jerome 
in the Desert," which was discovered by Cardinal Fesch, and is now 
in the Gallery of the Vatican Collection. We only regret its incom- 
pleteness, since in the anatomy of the figure, in the treatment of the 
light and shade, Leonardo has approached his subject with such a 
masterly hand. 

Two Madonna paintings, at S. Petersburg (Madonna Litta) and 
Munich, are of much less certain attribution (a good study, however, 
for the head in the former of these is in the Louvre) ; and I shall prefer to 
either of these last the fine " Resurrection of Christ," with SS. Leonard 
and Lucy in prayer, and a background of peaked dolomitic mountains, 
now at Berlin ; a really noble creation, both in drawing and colour, of 
ripe Renaissance art, though some points in it may make us hesitate to 
accept without reservation Leonardo. 

1 pass on here to take briefly other works, which are still less 
certain. "The Holy Family of the Hermitage" (see above, signed 
L.D. V., but this proves nothing) is to be compared with the " Vierge 
au Bas-relief," which was in Lord Monson's hands. Note, too, the 
" Colombina " of S. Petersburg (" In poetic undress," says Crowe, who 
attributes this to Solario. " Leonardo would have imagined something 
" less gallant than this beauteous apparition. He would have drawn 
" the right hand more accurately and modulated the flesh"), — the 
" Vierge aux Balances" (Louvre, probably Marco d'Oggiono, or perhaps 
Solario), and the so-called * " Vanity and Modesty" of the Sciarra 
Palace (here I venture to suggest Luini's^hand). Note, too, the figure of 
" La Monaca " (Pitti Palace), the Dresden Virgin (see above— probably 
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Lorenzo da Credi), the Munich Virgin (here, too, perhaps an imitation), 
the attributed " Annunciation 1 ' (Uffizi ; mentioned above with that of 
the Louvre), an ^ another very charming though injured work, the 
" Leda " of the Hague (ascribed to Bazzi's hand— draped as a " Charity " 
by some prudish possessor, now almost restored to her primitive nudity), 
and other paintings, such as the portraits (probably De Predis) of the 
Ambrosiana. The portrait of a * " Young Princess," indeed, in the 
Ambrosiana, is such a beautiful work that it deserves a detailed 
mention, especially as both Dr. Bode and M. Muntz (Leonardo's last 
biographer) insist strongly on its authorship bv our master, and not of 
De Predis, as Morelli suggested. De Predis indeed painted a portrait of 
Bianca Maria Sforza, but this seems now to be in Paris. Here, at the 
Ambrosiana, as in the Lucrezia Crivelli portrait, the hair falls low over 
the ears ; the face is seen in profile, the nose slightly retrousse', the lips 
curved upward. Pearls are in the elaborate coif or headdress, about 
the delicate pillared throat and woven into the dress. "The whole 
u work," says Muntz, " breathes an air of youth, of grace, and of freshness 
" that only Leonardo could have suggested.'' 

But far more certain, to my mind, is the question of the " Leda " 
(obscure though this too is), of which I may be tempted to five an illus- 
tration from tne excellent replica in the Villa Borgnese. Here at least 
we have direct evidence that the subject was approached, for Lomazzo 
tells us that the master representee! Leda nude, with the swan-god 
near her, her eyes modestly cast down. Again, on a sheet of the 
" Codex Atlanticus," the first idea of the picture — Leda standing erect, 
the divine bird on her left — appears in a tiny jotting. Rafaelle's 
beautiful study in the Windsor collection I take to be a sketch from 
the cartoon or finished picture, which in 1625 was seen by Del Pozzo at 
Fontainebleau. 

In this view I do not altogether follow Morelli, who attributed this 
study — so markedly Rafaellesque— to Sodoma, as well as the beautiful 
" Leila " of the Borghese, though he afterwards called this a copy. The 
elaborately worked-out studies of braided hair in the Windsor drawings 
I take to be part of Leonardo's studies for this subject, and the cartoon 
at least to have been completed by his hand, and to have formed the 
design for which the various replicas (those of the * Borghese, of the 
Hague, of Baron de Ruhle's, and other collections) have been worked 
out by Solario and other successors, or even contemporaries. It will be 
noted, however, that many of these last-mentioned works are disputed, 
and the master remains in fact an enigma, his work, as we have seen, 
shrouded in uncertainty. We draw nearest to him perhaps in his won- 
derful drawings, in the Ambrosiana (engineering and nydraulic sketches, 
24 in number — a scheme for aerial machines — for artificial wings, with 
MS. notes), the Louvre (about 10 : studies of heads, some in silverpoint), 
and the Uffizi Gallery. I counted 28 here (in silverpoint, monochrome, 
pen and ink, wash, &c.). Among these I noted especially the combat of 
a dragon and a lion, horsemen fighting, (pen and ink — very rough), an 
elaborate architectural study, being apparently a background for the 
"Adoration of the Magi" in this gallery, noticed earlier (a camel 
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appears, also the horsemen at top on the right fighting, to whom I have 
there alluded). 

Above this a * most beautiful face of a young girl looking down, a 
band or coronal across her waving hair, of which my hope is to be able 
to obtain an illustration, and several studies of heads, one perhaps a 
likeness of the fair Lucrezia Crivelli. 

I may notice also three small sketch or note books, which I have just 
been through in the South Kensington collection. The first of these 
contains drawings of costume (fantastic head-dresses — for masques?) and 
mechanical appliances ; also of a horse's hind-quarters, in which the 
near hind-leg seems as if amputated. I found too an inscription of 
interest : Al mio illmd Signore Duca, and the signature (written from 
left to right, the rest always right to left) of Leonardo da Vinci. The 
second work is described — Libro tiiolato di transformation*, etc., and seems 
occupied with mechanics. There follows the title on page 2 the words 
Principiato da me Leonardo da Vinci addi 12 di luglio 1505 (begun by me 
Leonardo, July 12, 1505) ; both this and the title appearing in a later 
hand, but written also backwards in Leonardo's own hand, as I dis- 
covered by using a mirror. 

All these books are written backwards from right to left, and in the 
third there is a very rough study of Madonna and Child, as well as other 
sketches, one of which might be a first idea of the Vatican S. Jerome ; 
another a dainty little red chalk drawing of a priest's head in profile. 
On one page occurs this fragment : Mechanica potimmum. Note now the 
drawings by Leonardo in the Albertina, Vienna (six ; some caricatures 
here) ; in the Venice Academy (about nine, *his own portrait — a noble 
head with flowing beard ; caricatures, and soldiers fighting) ; the British 
Museum (fourteen ; note man's head in red chalk) ; and Windsor Castle 
(several portfolios full; more than fifty drawings ; note especially his 
own portrait, studies for the Sf orza monument, the S. Anne, the Neptune 
and Sea-horses, the hands of Mona Lisa, the bound-up hair of Leda, and 
many more); and at Christ Church (Oxford), Chatsworth (a study* here 
for Madonna of the Rocks), and Poltallock (Mr. Malcolm's collection). 
I return now to Leonardo's Milanese period, the most brilliant, 
perhaps, of his whole brilliant, changeful life, in order to mention 
more at detail some works which 1 have merely noticed so far. Dis- 
satisfied with his position at Florence, unnoticed by the all-powerful 
Medici, he had written his famous letter to Lodovico il Moro, Duke of 
Milan, in which, having described his knowledge of the natural sciences, 
of engineering, of hydraulics, he adds : " 1 can do anything possible 
to man, and as well as any man living, either in sculpture or painting." 
At the brilliant court of Lodovico Sforza, where he was now to settle 
(about 1485), in that carnival of life and courtly loves, the young 
Florentine became a central figure of the life of Milan. The charm 
of his conversation, of his wonderful personality, fascinated his patron, 
the Sforza, and strange stories reach us of his talents and caprices, 
of the masques and pageants which he designed, of his lute or viol 
of silver shaped like a horse's head. 'The Duomo, the work of 
" artists from heyond the Alps, so fantastic to a Florentine, used to the 
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" mellow, unbroken surfaces of Giotto and Arnolfo, was there in all its 
" freshness, and below in the streets of Milan moved a people as fantastic, 
" changeful, and dreamlike." 

" To Leonardo least of all men could there be anything poisonous 
" in the exotic flowers of sentiment which grew there. It was a life of 
" exquisite amusements (Leonardo became a celebrated designer of 
" pageantry) and brilliant sins, and it suited the quality of his genius, 
" composed in almost equal parts of curiosity and the desire of beauty, 
" to take things as they came." 

Leonardo's Milanese period is distinguished by two great works in 
the provinces of sculpture and painting— the equestrian * statue of 
Francesco Sf orza and tne great painting of the ** Lord's Supper. 

The first of these, the mounted statue, 23 feet in height, of the 
great condottiere, which was finished in the clay towards 1481, 
soon afterwards had utterly disappeared, having been used (one story 
relates) as a target for the French archers out of wanton destruction ; 
the second has survived, but so injured by damp and restoration that 
little of the master's actual work remains. 

" Yet, for all this, the spirit of Leonardo is not utterly extinguished 
" in the work. A soul still lingers in that bruised and battered body, 
" which no maltreatment has yet expelled. Wreck as it is, there is still 
" something in it which leaves an impression stronger than that con- 
" ve X C( * k v almost any other work of art." 

The study for the head of Christ for this fresco, by Leonardo's 
undoubted hand, and now in the Sposalizio room of the Brera, is to be 
mentioned also here ; a * face of wonderful beauty, very sweet and 
tender even in the technical handling, the pencil or chalk lines in the 
hair still evident 

Vasari tells us of this painting, that Leonardo made in Milan for 
the Friars of S. Dominic at S. Maria delle Grazie, a " Last Supper," " L a 
" most fair and marvellous thing, and gave to the heads of the Apostles 
" such majesty and beauty that he left that of Christ imperfect, not 
" thinking that he could bestow on it that divinity which is needed in 
" the image of Christ ;" or perhaps, as a modern critic suggests, it would 
be better " to suppose that, after ceaselessly brooding over his ideal, he 
" should have accepted the type founded long before in Byzantium, 
" whose revered antiquity held a sway over the universal Christian 
" mind." 

Very interesting, too, is the question of this great equestrian statue, 
which has now disappeared without a trace. My own view is, after 
studying especially some of the Windsor drawings, that Leonardo 
represented the horse as leaping forward, partly to avoid a prostrate 
enemy, and as reined in, too, by his rider. The master would be certain 
to attempt something novel, and this treatment would be new as com- 
pared with the Gattamlata statue at Padua, the later Colleoni figure 
(v. Part I. ch. iii.), and the great antique bronze of Marcus Aurelius 
(Rome). Besides, Leonardo, like Alberti himself, was devoted to horses, 
and wnen he comes to his great competition with Michelangelo, we 
find him (c/. the transcript by Rubens) representing mounted warriors 
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in combat — following always hie favourite idea, the horse in movement, 
an idea foreshadowed by Alberti in his treatise "De Equo Animante" 
(Pt. II. p. 71). 

"The 'Last Supper' was finished in 1497 ; in 1498 the French 
" entered Milan, and whether or not the Gascon bowmen used it as a 
" mark for their arrows, the model of the Sforza certainly did not 
" survive. Lodovico became a prisoner, and the remaining years of 
" Leonardo's life are more or less years of wandering. From his 
" brilliant life at court he had saved nothing, and he returned to 
" Florence a poor man. Perhaps necessity kept his spirit excited : the 
" next four years are one long prolonged rapture or ecstasy of invention." 
These remarks, correct in general, must De supplemented by the fact 
that Leonardo had a certain sum of available money saved, as is shown 
by his deposit account at S. Maria Nuova of Florence, whither he sent 
in December 1499 two letters of credit of 300 florins each : he was 
accompanied in this journey south by his pupil Salai and Fra Luca 
Paciolo, one of his friends. He painted now those pictures of the 
Louvre, his most authentic works, which came there straight from the 
cabinet of Francis I. at Fontainebleau. To this period belongs the ** 
cartoon of the Virgin and S. Anne, now in London, which he designed 
for the Church of the Servi, a commission resigned to him by Filippino 
Lippi — the painting, however, he never completed ; and at this time 
(1500) he painted the famous portrait of Mona Lisa, *** third wife of 
Francesco del Giocondo, a picture which now hangs in the Louvre. 

" La Gioconda," says a great English critic, " is, in the truest sense, 
" Leonardo's masterpiece — the revealing instance of his mode of thought 
" and work. We ail know the face and hands of the figure, set in its 
" marble chair, in that cirque of fantastic rocks. ... It is a beauty 
" wrought out from within upon the flesh — the deposit, little cell by 
" cell, of strange thoughts and fantastic reveries and exquisite nassions. 
" Set it for a moment beside one of those white Greek godaesses or 
" beautiful women of antiquity, and how they would be troubled by 
" this beauty, into which the soul with all its maladies had passed ! 
" All the thoughts and experiences of the world have etched and 
" moulded therein that which they have of power to refine and make 
" expressive the outward form — the animalism of Greece, the lust 
" of Borne, the reverie of the Middle Age, with its spiritual ambitions 
" and imaginative loves, the return of the Pagan world, the sins of the 
" Borgias." Marvellous, indeed, with the mystery of its haunting 
smile, is this portrait of which Vasari speaks with such enthusiasm 
(" a marvel," he calls it, " a thing more divine than human "), and tells 
quaint legends, as that to keep this smile on Madonna Lisa's face the 
artist sought the help of song and lute, or of jesters who should win 
her by their merriment. 

But indeed we may think, was it not rather his own, that un- 
fathomable smile, so alluring and yet " with a touch in it of something 
sinister," as his own too, surely, the face that had haunted him from 
childhood, that dwells in all his work, defining itself in the fabric of 
his life-long dreams ? 
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It ifl at this very time that Cesare Borgia, a red luminous star 
significant of evil, appears on the political horizon, and as his engineer 
Leonardo now travelled through Umbria in the year 1502. We trace 
him, through his MS., at Siena or on the coast of Piombino, ever 
watching and studying nature with his insatiable curiosity : we find 
him back at Florence in 1503 competing with Michelangelo for the 
decoration of the walls of the great Council Chamber of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

The subject was to be drawn from the wars of Florence in the fif- 
teenth century, and while Buonarroti chose for his cartoons an incident 
of the war with Pisa, in which the Florentine soldiers are surprised 
while bathing, and of which Marc Antonio's engraving alone remains, 
Leonardo selected his subject from the battle of Anghiari, and de- 
picted two parties of soldiers fighting for a standard. 

All that remains of his cartoon is that transcript by Rubens, of 
which Stendhal wittily observed, " (Test Virgile traduitpar Madame de 
Stael." Yet, comparing it with Vasari's account and with Leonardo's 
own notes for its production, we may get some idea of that " lust of 
terrible things " which has seized even the horses, who, says the old 
writer, fight no less with their teeth than their riders who struggle for 
the standard. For "among other peculiarities of this scene, says 
Vasari, in his careful account of this group, " it is to be remarked that 
" not only rage, disdain, and the desire for revenge are apparent in the 
" men, but in the horses also ; two of these animals with their forelegs 
" intertwined are attacking each other with their teeth, no less fiercely 
" than do the cavaliers who are fighting for the standard." 

At the time of these cartoons, which excited the keenest interest 
and enthusiasm in Florence, Michelangelo was twenty-seven years 
old, Leonardo just over fifty, and Rafaelle, then nineteen years old, 
visiting Florence for the first time, came perhaps and watched them as 
they worked. The French were now established in Milan with De 
Chaumont as governor, and thither Leonardo returned at the close of 
1506, visiting Florence again (1507 and 1511) only to conclude a law- 
suit which had sprung up with his brothers over the inheritance of his 
father, who had then died ; he is busy with hydraulics and engineer- 
ing, writing (in 1508) a pamphlet on the " Canal of Martesana," and 
arranging, it is said (1509), the fates which celebrated Louis XII. 's entry 
into Milan. 

But the death of De Chaumont (1511), the frightful sack of Brescia 
by the French (1512), and the confusion and terrors which followed, 
made Milan no place for the artist who once wrote on the margin of his 
notes the philosophic maxim, " Flee from storms"; and we find in his MS. 
the entry, " i" departed from Milan for Borne the 24th day of September 
" (this was 1514) with Giovanni (probably Beltraffio), Francesco Melzi, 
" Salai, Lorenzo, and the Fanfoia. n 

Vasari, too, tells us that Leonardo " went to Borne with Giuliano de* 
" Medici on the creation of Pope Leo (i.e. Leo X.), who took a deep 
" interest in philosophical matters (cose filosofice), and most of all in 
" alchemy ; " and Mr. Pater adds, " We catch a glimpse of him again in 
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" Rome in 1514, surrounded by his mirrors and vials and furnaces, 
" making strange toys that seemed alive of wax and quicksilver." 

Yet, though he was well received by the Pope, he got few com- 
missions ; he was perhaps suspected of leaning towards the French, 
who were in no favour in Roman politics, and perhaps, also, at a dis- 
advantage with his younger rivals, Kafaelle d'Urbino and Buonarroti. 

These should have been a trio of genius, a cluster of stars to shine 
out to all succeeding time. Instead, however, disgusted with his recep- 
tion, Leonardo turned to the King of France, who welcomed him, and 
would have the artist dwell with him, to paint at length his cartoons of 
the Virgin and S. Anne. On Leonardo was now (1516) bestowed the 
chateau of Cloux, near Amboiee, " with its vineyards and meadows in 
the soft valley of the Masse ; " and here at length we might hope that the 
leisure might have come to him to co-ordinate his life-long study of the 
natural sciences, to revise and connect his researches — so marvellous in 
their entire originality — into hydraulics, optics, perspective, and the 
anatomy of men and beasts, or to produce some immortal work in 
painting or sculpture, which would set its seal on the expression of his 
genius. 

Yet here, with every facility for work, the desire for effort seems to 
fade from him : surrounded by his dear pupils and friends — by that 
Salai or Salaino whose curled and waving nair (belli capelli neci ed 
inanellatt) had once delighted him, by Francesco Melzi, a noble gentle- 
man of Milan, who had followed him to France — he passed his last 
years, till at length (1519) death came to end his fading days. 

Vasari tells us how, on the warning of the coming fate, he repented 
him of his past sins and omissions ; of how, later, the King of France 
came to visit him, and how, in the last paroxysm, as the monarch held 
him in his arms to ease the suffering, "his spirit, which was most divine, 
knowing that he could have no greater honour, breathed itself out in 
the arms of that king." Though his authentic will (dated April 1518) 
remains, Vasari's story of his death has been questioned in the light of 
other contemporary evidence ; yet we may well agree with a modern 
writer that, in our estimate of Leonardo's genius, these questions are of 
little importance. " We forget them in speculating how one who had 
been always so desirous of beauty . . . looked forward now into the 
vague land, and experienced the last curiosity." 

Leonardo's arrival at Milan makes a definite break, or rather a new 
current, in the Lombard School; from this point onwards we must draw 
a distinction between those artists who, born into the earlier traditions, 
were for a time influenced by Leonardo, and those who entirely lose 
their own individuality in his intense attraction. To the first of these 
divisions belong Zenale, Borgognone, Luini himself (influenced indeed, 
but, we shall see, never mastered), Bramantino, Sodoma, Solario, Gaud- 
enzio Ferrari ; in the second will be Ambrogio da Predis, Beltraffio, Cesare 
da Sesto, Marco d'Oggiono, Salaino, and perhaps Gianpetrino. Several 
among these — Zenale, Borgognone, Bramantino, Ambrogio — I have 
already taken : among those who remain I shall take first the artists 
who lived in the master's entourage, who were under his immediate 
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influence, and later those fascinating craftsmen, Luini, Gaudenzio, and 
Sodoma. 

First among Leonardo's personal friends will come 

FRANCESCO MELZI, 

the cultured gentleman, the devoted friend, who accompanied the old 
master to France, who was his sole executor, whom Vasari met later as 
a handsome and amiable old man (note a profile by his hand in the 
drawings of the Ambrosiana, — Burckhardt ascribed to him the 
frescoed Madonna of Vaprio, where was the Melzi villa) ; and with 
him may be mentioned the beautiful youth, with that curled and 
waving hair that Leonardo loved, 

SALAI or SALAINO, 

partly servant, it would seem, and partly friend, who was Leonardo's 
constant companion in his later life. He seems to first appear on the 
scene of Leonardo's life at Milan in 1497, and from him, it is supposed, 
many of the master's angel heads were taken. I have mentioned the 
"Virgin in S. Anne's Lap" at the Uffizi, and the *" Baptist " of the 
Louvre, in which I traced Leonardo's hand or closest influence ; other 
paintings of Salaino at the Brera (Virgin and Child with SS. Peter 
and Paul — note the red-brown of the flesh tints, a typical feature of this 
artist, also the Leonardesque background with rocks, and the type of 
the kneeling Virgin, which is quite Leonardo's), the work just men- 
tioned in the Uffizi (a good copy in the Sala del Baroccio here of the 
Virgin in S. Anne's Lap, of the Salon Carr£), in the Villa Albani, Borne 
(a Virgin and Child), in the Ambrosiana (a S. John Baptist pointing 
upwards as in the Louvre picture), and elsewhere. 

Salaino, it may be noted, accompanied Leonardo to Rome (v. Leo- 
nardo, Anal.) in 1514 ; and all the above works, which I studied this 
year, seem to show the master's inspiration working through the 
pupil's hand. 

More individual, but more hard and decided in his outlines, is 

MARCO tf OGGIONO, 

born near Milan in 1470, working with Leonardo in or before 1490. 
He may be well studied at the Brera (note the great oil painting from 
S. Maria of the * Triumph of the three archangels over Satan : 
splendidly conceived is the central angel figure, with outstretched 
wings ana upraised sword, perhaps designed by Leonardo himself : 
here, too, numerous frescos from S. Maria delle Pace— from whence 
came the "Adam and Eve," also the "Apostles" — and other paintings), 
in the Louvre (Holy Family), and in the private galleries (a work in the 
Bonomi Collection) and churches (note a fine altar-piece in S. Eufemia) 
of Milan. In England a painting (Madonna and Child on wood) in 
National Gallery, and another (the little Christ and S. John) at 
Hampton Court ; and at the Royal Academy is his famous copy of his 
master's "Last Supper." Marco is said by Lanzi to have died in 1530. 
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CESARE da SESTO 

f (About 1460-1524), 

called, too, Cesare Milanese, studied under Leonardo, and coming later 
to Rome, became the friend of Kafaelle. A somewhat eclectic painter, 
he borrowed from both, and while his altar-piece of S. Roch in the 
Casa Melzi at Milan Bhows the latter'a influence, in the " Vierge aux 
Balances" we see rather Leonardo, to whom it was once attributed, 
but Leonardo touched by an affectation — almost an insipidity — which 
had surely never been his. and which may well suggest another hand 
at work on the master's aesign. Here S. Anne ana S. Michael appear, 
the latter holding the balances before the little Jesus. 

Note, too, by Cesare's hand the Madonna of the Turin Gallery, the 
beautiful head of Christ of the Ambrosiana, the "Adoration" of the 
Naples Museum, the Madonna of the Brera, where, too, I found this 
spring a Virgin and Child from the Monti Collection by this artist 

At the Museo Municipale of Milan Cesare may be also studied as a 
fresco painter. He is said to have lived in his later years at Messina, 
and the altar-piece of the Convent of Sa. Trinita near Solerio, long 
attributed to his pupil Andrea Sabbatini (1480-1530), is more probably 
by Cesare himself. Sir F. Cook has two of his paintings. 

Other pupils of Leonardo are 

GIOVANNI PEDRINI or GIAMPETRINI, 

a painter of great interest and beauty of type (" Nativity " in S. Sepolcro, 
Milan, and "Holy Family" in Museo Poldo - Pezzoli). Little is 
known of his life, and but one picture (the altar-piece of S. Marino, 
Pavia, 1521) is dated. His type is thoroughly Leonardesque, like 
Luini, indeed, but yet differing ; and here 1 may mention that I con- 
sider the beautiful * woman's head, which I studied at Chantilly this 
year, and which is there attributed to Luini, to be a work most 
characteristic of our Gianpetrino. He loved to paint half-length 
female figures, often nude to the waist, of which two very perfect 
specimens are the lovely " Maddalena," lately added to the Brera (from 
Monti Collection), and the S. Catherine of the Pitti, of one of which I 
hope perhaps to give an illustration. At the Turin Gallery I noted two 
Gianpetrino's (a S. Catherine and a most beautiful " Christ bearing the 
Cross ") ; in the Ambrosiana another. The Marchese Brivio had at 
Milan a painting of " Egeria," and Mr. Murray has mentioned to me a 
Gianpetrino which is in his possession. In England, too, Sir Francis 
Cook (Virgin and Child), Captain Holford, and Mr. Ludwig Mond 
(Daughter of Herodias) have paintings by Gianpetrino, all these being 
half-length figures. Mr. Wicknam Flower's " Magdalen " had been attri- 
buted to Leonardo, and later to Solario. 

BELTRAFFIO (GIOVAN ANTONIO) 

I should perhaps have taken earlier, since he lived in the closest 
intimacy with the master. Born of noble parents in Milan in 1467, he 
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gave himself to Leonardo's influence, lodged with him, became his 
devoted disciple. And yet there is originality in his work, in his pure 
outline, his delightful colour, his careful and accurate modelling. 
Study above all his portraits (studies in Ambrosiana ; some interesting 
pastels here ascribed to Leonardo, but which Morelli gives to Beltraffio : 
note here, too, a beautiful study in the Louvre of a boy's head in profile 
crowned with oak leaves ; in the S. Kensington Collection is the head of 
a youth crowned with laurel, called a poet-laureate, and assigned to 
Beltraffio), and then his religious works, such as the great altar-piece of 
the Louvre (from the Misericordia of Bologna — Virgin and Child with 
SS. and worshippers), the fresco, now damaged, of S. Onofrio at Rome 
(Virgin and Cnild with worshipper), the little panel of the Poldo- 
Pezzoli Gallery, Milan, and the fine S. Barbara at Berlin. 

The National Gallery has a Madonna by Beltraffio (Virgin and 
Child : the latter, lying in his mother's lap, turns from her breast : 
purchased in 1863). 

Beltraffio accompanied Leonardo to Rome in 1514 (see Leonardo's 
MS. note earlier), but died in June 1516 in Milan, three years before his 
master's decease. To his hand, I may here mention, have been attri- 
buted those lovely female saints of the gallery of the inner (nuns') 
Church of S. Maurizio Maggiore at Milan — little roundels of lovely 
women saints, of which I shall speak elsewhere. In that case by him 
too are the remaining roundels in the Refectory of S. Marie delle Grazie, 
to which I alluded earlier. 

ANDREA SOLARIO 

was born at Solario, near Milan, about 1460. Called sometimes Andrea 
Milanese (he signs sometimes Andreas Mediolanensis), he came very soon 
under Leonardo's influence, and has, too, a certain Flemish tendency, 
which Morelli attributed to a possible visit to Flanders during his 
stay in Normandy. But we know that he went to Venice in 1490 with 
his brother Cristofano (called " II Gobbo," himself an architect and 
sculptor, who worked on the Certosa and the Milan Duomo — w.Bramante, 
Anal.), and in Venice Antonello da Messina was working in this manner 
at this very period (v. Pt II. p. 168, &c). It may have been for some 
friend of those days that he painted the Venetian Senator of the 
National Gallery (here, too, the portrait of Gio. Cristoforo Longono, 
signed Andreas D. Solario, 1505), and it may have been then that he 
received his commission for the Holy Family with S. Jerome for S. 
Pietro of Murano (now in the Brera, dated 1495). Leonardo's influence 
appears here, but the colour is cold. Here, too, I found an oil portrait — 
a man with dark cap and red hair — by his hand. 

Note now with the Holy Family (later, 1515) the beautiful and 
infinitely finished " Ecce Homo," both of the Poldo-Pezzoli Collection ; 
while to 1499, when he had left Venice, Crowe attributes a picture of 
S. Catherine at Milan. Note in almost all this work, notably in the 
"Ecce Homo" and the fine portrait of the Milanese Longono, the 
exquisite finish to which this artist brought his work ; and this applies 
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to much of his work in private collections — to Lord Kinnaird's Pieta, to 
Mr. Kay's signed and dated (1506) Annunciation, and the "Head of 
Christ " in Sir Francis Cook's collection. By Solario's hand, too, is the 
copyof the " Cenacolo" now in the Refectory of S. Marie delle Grazie. 

The Cardinal d'Amboise was at this epoch building a chapel at 
Gaillon, in Normandy, and — perhaps at Chaumont the Milanese 
governor's first suggestion— invited Solario to work for him. He left 
Milan in August 1507, found his way to Paris and Gaillon, and 
remained there for two years, retiring in September 1509, after com- 
pleting a Nativity and decorations for an entire chapel— a work 
destroyed in the French Revolution, when (1793) the chapel was 
levelled with the ground. Crowe says, "We confidently assign to 
Solario the 'Colombina' of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg" — a work 
for which Leonardo's authorship had been claimed. With even more 
certainty I shall mention the paintings of the Louvre, the fine portrait 
of Charles d'Amboise, governor of Milan, with its background of snow- 
capped Alps (this also was assigned to Leonardo), and the Virgin and 
Child, called " La Vierge au Coussin Vert," where Madonna offers her 
breast to the Child ; and a Crucifixion attributed to his hand. His last 
work was the great altar-piece (Assumption of Virgin) still in the 
Sacristy of the Certosa di Pavia, and he is believed to have died about 
1520. 

Under some share of the Leonardesque influence come such painters 
as Appiani (S. M. delle Grazie, Milan), Francesco Napolitano (Brera), 
Sogliani (Florence Academy), and even Lorenzo da Credi (Uffizi, 
Florence Academy, Pistoja Cathedral, Berlin Museum), who, though 
Leonardo's fellow-pupil (v. Pt. I. ch. iii.) under Verrocchio, shows often 
(as in the Uffizi " Annunciation," here, too, the Venus with the round 
fat limbs Lorenzo affected) the influence of his fellow-student. Even 
such a painter as Sodoma I shall consider later as a Leonardesque. 

BERNARDINO LUINI. 
(About 1475-1530?). 

Yet the greatest^ perhaps, of Leonardo's followers was one who had 
probably never seen the master himself ; I refer to Bernardino of Luino, a 
little town on Lake Maggpore. Unlike Beltraffio, who is mentioned by 
Vasari as a personal disciple of Leonardo, and has left us some beauti- 
ful work in his master's manner — notably the Virgin and Child 
(v. Beltraffio, Anal.) of the National Gallerv, and that of the Louvre, 
with the Baptist, S. Sebastian, and kneeling donors, mentioned by 
Vasari as painted for the Church of the Misericordia outside Bologna — 
Bernardino, on the other hand, probably never knew Leonardo himself, 
yet none the less drank deep of that magician's cup of inspiration. 

In the little town of Luino, nestling on the sunny lake, there is 
shown in a church which I have visited what is called one of his 
earliest works ; but it was not till he came to Milan towards 1500 that 
his talent took a more decided direction. 

Here he came more definitely under Leonardo's influence, and pro- 
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duced much of his best work, using both affresco and oil-painting with 
equal facility. The visitor to this city, after he has studied the numerous 
examples of Bernardino's work in the Brera, among which that figure 
of S. Catherine carried heavenwards by angels is of the most exquisite 
poetic beauty, may turn his steps to the Church of the Monastero 
Maggiore, where Luini painted the figure of its patron, S. Maurice, and, 
under the form of S. Catherine, showed the lovely and ill-fated Countess 
Bianca di Cellant, as she bent her white neck beneath the sword of 
the headsman. 

It might seem, as a French critic suggests, that at that time Leon- 
ardo's school had fceen dispersed from Milan. 

" The beloved disciple of the master, the Saint John with the curling 
" locks, the fair youth with the tender glance, the charming gentleman 
" Francesco Melzi, had followed into his exile the great man whom he 
" called his father : he received his last sigh : he closed his eyes ; but 
" when he returned to Milan his heart was broken ; he ceased to paint 
" and lived only in the past Andrea Solari, his companion, more firm 
" or more neeav, remained in France, and filled with his work the 
" Castle of Gaillon, but all has perished in the overthrow of 1793. As 
" for Beltraffio, he was no longer alive ; death had seized him in his 
" youth before his master, and Cesare da Sesto, kept at Rome by the 
" friendship of Rafaelle, left it no more." Thus their place had become 
free at Milan, and two artists only came forward at this time to fill it — 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, to whom I shall come later, and Bernardino Luini, 
more sympathetic and more seductive, "more devoted to grace and 
more sensitive to beauty." 

To the student of Luini I cannot recommend a pleasanter excursion 
or more instructive than one which I took myself to the little town of 
Saronno in Lombardy ; for there the Church of the Santuario is filled 
with some of his loveliest work in fresco, with female figures * — such 
as that fairest Sa. Apollonia — full of indescribable tenderness and 
grace, with his own portrait, as a man of mature years, in the " Dispute 
with the Doctors," the whole signed by him and dated, Bernardinus 
LovinuB, 1525. 

Hence the wandering student may continue his journey to Como, 
where he will find two of Luino's paintings * in the Cathedral ; or, 
taking boat across the lakes, may pause at Lugano before the vast 
fresco * of the Crucifixion, or the yet lovelier figures * of the little Christ 
and S. John in the same church. To mention Lugano, however, is to 
bring us back to the story of the artist's life ; for he coulrf hardly escape, 
in his dreamings of fair saints and angels, from the ternole misfortunes 
of his time, " the back wave of those invasions of barbarians, French, 
" German, or Spaniards, who hurled themselves in turn into rich 
" Lombardy as into an open paradise, to fill themselves brutally with 
" victuals and with debauch, with idleness and with sunshine." 

In 1524 there is famine in the town of Milan ; the plague has broken 
out, brought among them by the hordes of savage soldiery, and the 
wolves, leaving the country, devastated already by years of pillage, creep 
in bands up to the very gates of the town. 
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Luini fled from the pestilence to the Castle of Pelucca, for whose 
lord he painted a chapel, and returned later to his work in the Church 
of S. Giorgio in Palazzo. As he was painting here, the priest of the 
church, mounting the scaffolding to examine his work, had the ill-luck 
to fall and was killed at once. The justice of the Spanish invaders was 
known to be speedy and not careful of questions : Bernardino fled 
without delay and took refuge with his friend at Pelucca. 

Here he was set to work to cover the walls of the villa or castle with 
frescos, of which a detailed account, which I base in part upon Sig. 
Beltrami's researches in the "Archivio Storico," may not be without 
use and interest to my readers. 

We must imagine here a large country-house with an inner porticoed 
courtyard ; fronting this courtyard is a large hall (Sala) ; within there 
are two smaller rooms, and beyond this again a small chapel. 

These are the special rooms which were decorated in fresco by 
Luini, probably as follows : — 

The two smaller rooms with mythological subjects in the following 
order. 

(1) The " Forge of Vulcan," intended probably as a chimney de- 
coration. Note here that the marble portal of this chimney, with 
its coat-of-arms and a long Latin dedication, " Vulcano et coniugi — 
Ignis Dei dono sacrum? still remains at Pelucca. The two frescos 
which adorned this were in trapeze form, and are now, one at the 
Palazzo Reale, the exquisite little group of Venus and Vulcan, nude 
figures working at the armour of Mars, and the other, of the same 
subject, at the Louvre, the nude Venus here more mature and less 
delicately girlish in type. 

(2) The Metamorphosis of Daphne - (now in the Brera). 

(3) The Birth of Adonis (Brera). 

(4) The Sacrifice to the God Pan (Brera)— (for this, however, 
Bramantino has been suggested). 

(5) A girl upon a white horse in rapid movement (Brera). 

(6) Three girls who play at forfeits, or the game " guancialino" 
(Brera). 

(7) The "Bagno di Ninfe" (a very lovely group of young girls or 
nymphs bathing — now in Palazzo Reale). 

The large room probably contained the frescos of the " Story of the 
Hebrews n and religious subjects, namely — 

(1) The death of the first-born in Egypt (now in Palazzo Reale). 

(2) Hebrew women collecting jewels and garments (Palazzo Reale). 

(3) Hebrews preparing to leave Egypt (now in Brera). 

(4) Hebrews' feast before crossing the Red Sea (Palazzo Reale). 

(5) Passage of the Red Sea .... Right side (Palazzo Reale). 
The same .... Left side. 

(6) The Hebrews return thanks to God after crossing the Red Sea 
(Palazzo Reale). 

C7) Moses brings water from the rock (Palazzo Reale). 

(8) The gathering of manna (Palazzo Reale). 

(9) Moses in prayer on Sinai (Palazzo Reale). 
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(10) 
But 



God the Father, with three angels (Palazzo Reale). 
Sut this last was probably in the chapel beyond, as well as the 
most beautiful — 

(1) S. Catherine carried by angels (Brera). 

(2) The angel kneeling with a torch (Palazzo Reale) ; and 

(3) The same subject, forming a pendant to No. 2 (in collection of 
Sig. Guzzi at 8 Viale Principe Umberto, Milan). 

Note that in all, according to my estimate, the Palazzo Reale has 
sixteen frescos from Pelucca, the Brera nine, the Louvre three ; Sig. 
Cernuschi and Sig. Guzzi certain others. 

Further frescos have been traced to the Villa Pelucca, but often 
are only fragments, as the figure of a girl turned to the right in 
the Brera, and two fragments of figures m the Palazzo Reale. Next 
come the frescos of children under a trellis of vines in the Louvre, 
and those from the same provenance (La Pelucca) in Sig. Cernuschi's 
possession (Avenue Velasquez, Paris). 

These last are : — 

(1} Diana kneeling with her bow ; a landscape background. 

(2) Figure of man walking (it has been suggested that this is a 
portrait of Luini). 

(3^ Man digging a ditch — women at work on land behind. 

(4) Man walking with a cord held by another. 

(5) A white unicorn kneeling : a figure with him. 

(6) A woman seen full face with arms extended. 

(7) A wolf hunt : women with sticks strike at wolves, who have 
killed dogs and sheep. 

(Note that in Luini's lifetime, during the ravages of war and 
invasion, wolves are said to have come to the very gates of Milan.) 

(8) Women running to help cattle attacked by wolves. 

These frescos of the Avenue Velasquez I take from the account in 
the Archivio : all the others of the Brera and Palazzo Reale I have 
studied personally. 

The frescos, it must be noted, were all moved from La Pelucca in 
1817 by Stefano Barozzi, some being transferred to canvas and some 
to wood. Together they must have formed a noble* collection of the 
master's work. And these frescos have another especial interest as 
being connected with a possible romance in our artist's life. He had 
fled, as we have seen, from Milan after the death of the priest, and 
found refuge with the Lord of Pelucca, who soon commissioned him to 
paint these frescos " in the style of the time — the saints of Paradise 
and the goddesses of Olympus dwelling happily together." But a 
love adventure drove him even from this asylum. Young in heart, 
though in the decline of life, he was seized (such is the romance of 
tradition), by a profound passion for the daughter of the Lord of 
Pelucca. His passion was returned. The beautiful Lombard girl, sum- 
moned by her parent to marry a gentleman, refused absolutely. She 
was thrown into a convent at Lugano : Bernardino had to make his 
escape. A modern criticism of dates seems (with its usual dry severity) 
to refuse credence to this love story, but in any case we shall not 
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be surprised to find him (towards 1529) at Lugano, perhaps without 
those strong walls which were to keep from him for ever the loved 
woman. On his way he had rested at Ponte in the Valtellina, and 
had left two paintings in fresco in a chapel there. The fine altar- 
piece of Legnano,* which very few visitors have seen, and which has 
yet to be reproduced in photography, may date from the same period 
of his life. 

At Lugano, which, by the treaty of Ponte Tresa, now belonged to 
Switzerland, the artist was at length safe from pursuit, and obtained 
a commission for the great Crucifixion of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
which I have already mentioned, and which was painted by our artist 
in 1529-30. This is one of his most important works,* but one feels 
here that in a large subject he had not the power of composition which 
belongs to his contemporary Rafaelle ; these numerous figures are con- 
fused and distract the eye, though, on the other hand, the individual 
groups are full of beauty and interest. 

[Especially is this last the case in that marvellous and impassioned 
Magdalen, with waving hair of gold and outstretched arms, in the 
dignity of the centurion, and in that youth who sits alone,* in 
whose fair face the antique beauty seems to have become a living 
thought 

It will be a mistake for us, however, to class Luini as entirely 
under Leonardo's ascendency, for already we have noted two influences 
as affecting his art when we were studying the lives of Bramantino 
and of Borgognone. That Leonardo came to attract him strongly at 
one period there can be no doubt, but in his later work this influence 
becomes merged into his own individuality, becomes softened by the 
devotional spirit of his own art. Where he is weakest is in large com- 
positions : he has not the broad mental grasp, nor perhaps the severe 
early training of Rafaelle ; and thus we find, as I have noted, in a large 
composition such as the Lugano Crucifixion, great beauty and pathos 
in individual figures and even groups, but a distinct want of cohesion 
in the whole. 

Yet he remains a most sympathetic, an entirely charming painter. 
Having made a very special study of his works some years ago, I should 
be in a position here to give a very detailed account, did not I find (with 
so industrious a worker) that it would place him out of all proportion 
to the rest of my Analysis. 

I restrict myself, therefore, to a shorter and selected list, taking 
first the Brera Gallery, which is a perfect storehouse of his frescos. 
Note especially a very beautiful fresco here of Madonna enthroned, 
with SS. Anthony and Barbara, a work signed by Luini and dated 
1521. Quite in the Venetian manner is the child-angel who touches 
his lute-strings beneath Madonna's throne, and the whole fresco in 
colour and composition is a ripe work of Luini's richest period of 
production. 

Many of these frescos came from the Church of S. Maria della Pace 
in Milan, and others from the Villa " La Pelucca,^ near Monza, where 
we have seen he had been commissioned to work : others of the Pelucca 
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frescos found their way to the Palazzo Reale at Milan, and are of 
great beauty. Here * appear, as I have noted, different scenes from 
the history of the chosen people — their departure from Egypt, the 
crossing of the Red Sea, then an idyllic scene of some young girls 
bathing, and other subjects : most typical all these of Luinrs ripe 
genius, and, though neglected by the guide-books, I recommend them 
strongly to the traveller who is attracted by this Lombard artist. 
Then he may turn his steps, as I did myself, from the Palace to the 
double Church of S. Maurizio Maggiore. Bernardino's frescos here 
cover the screen behind the high altar and the first chapel to the left 
of the altar steps, where is his beautiful fresco * of Christ bound to the 
column, with SS. Maurice and Catherine on either side, and in the 
story of S. Catherine's martyrdom on the walls the portrait which I 
have described. In the altar-screen appear the Bentivogli of Bologna, 
patrons of this convent church, and the frescos continue on the 
inner side of the screen in the nuns' church. Note especially these * 
beautiful groups of the Bentivogli kneeling attended by protecting 
saints. 

Alessandro Bentivogli is accompanied by SS. Benedict, John 
Baptist, and Laurence : his wife Ippolita by SS. Agnes, Scholastica, 
and Catherine of Alexandria : in the tier below appear other women 
saints ; beneath Alessandro SS. Justina and Rosa ; beneath Ippolita 
SS. Lucy and Apollonia, and with them the Christ Most typical of 
our Luini these lovely tender figures of purity and devotion, these 
saintly women of his dreams. 

To Saronno (the Santuario), filled with his fresco work, I have 
alluded. To be noted especially here is the " Marriage of the Virgin * 
and the " Christ among the Doctors " in the choir, the w Presentation in 
the Temple " (1525), and, above all, that most beautiful " Adoration of 
the Kings," in which the slim pa»e, standing upright with the sword 
and turban behind his master, the elder kneeling Magus, is one of 
Luini's most exquisite youthful figures : and among the frescos of the 
Brera I shall select especially that beautiful vision ** of the soul of S. 
Catherine borne up from her tomb by angels. 

At both Como and Saronno his work appears beside that of 
Gaudenzio Ferrari (v. the Nativity and Adoration in Como Cathedral). 
In the Ambrosiana I found a noble fresco by his hand which has been 
there since it was painted in 1522, and the frescoes from the Casa Litta, 
now in the Louvre (v. especially the figure of Christ and the "putti " 
beneath a vine-trellis) are typical and of great beauty. 

I turn now to his oil-paintings, which were very freely ascribed to 
Leonardo : this was the case with the * " Christ disputing with the 
Doctors" of the National Gallery, the * "Modesty ana Vanity " of the 
Sciarra Palace (v. Leonardo, Anal.), and the " Daughter of Herodias " 
in the Ufl&zi — all typical and beautiful creations of our Luini. The 
great altar-piece of Legnano (date 1524 — a late work) I have mentioned, 
and in Como Cathedral is a fine altar-piece (Virgin and Child en- 
throned with SS. and donor). The Brera, of course contains, oil- 
paintings beside his frescos, most beautiful being the Virgin and 
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Child, ** seen against a trellis of roses, in the same room with the 
Sposalizio; the roldo-Pezzoli Collection and the churches of Milan 
(S. M. delle Grazie, S. Anibrogio, S. Maria della Passione, and others) 
should be visited also, and the galleries of the Louvre (v. the Salome^, 
of Berlin, yienna, Pesth, and S. Petersburg contain work by this 
industrious artist To be noted, too, is the beautiful " Return home of 
Tobias " (Ambrosiana), the angel here being identical in type with the 
page I have described at Saronno, and a panel painting in the Uffizi 
(see above, called also " Beheading of S. John Baptist ") is of especial 
interest 

In England I found last year at Hampton Court a very character- 
istic work still catalogued under Leonardo : in private collections here 
he has been well represented — the Wallace Collection having had two 
paintings, Lord Ashburton one, another at Bridgewater House, Hert- 
ford. House, others in the possession of Mr. Benson, Lord Brownlow, 
Mr. Mond, Sir F. Cook, Sir H. Naylor Leyland, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Lord Windsor. 

Our artist is thought to have died about 1533, but in fact about the 
epoch of the Lugano fresco Luini disappears from our view, and no 
further trace of him seems discernible. His son Aurelio, born in 1530, 
became known as a painter of some talent (two female heads, without 
interest, in Pitti Palace, works in Brera Gallerv and elsewhere), but 
never reached his father's fame, who had gained, renown not only as a 
painter but as an improvisatore and a critic of art 

GAUDENZIO FERBARI, 

born at Valduggia in the Milanese (about 1481), was employed already 
at an early age at the Sacro Monte of Varallo (his early works often 
signed Qaudentius Vincius). Gaudenzio is said to have studied under 
a Stefano Scotto, who has been suggested also as an early teacher of 
Luini ; and we must remember also that Macrino d'Alba had probably 
been at Vercelli and influenced the local school. Coming to Milan 
later, Ferrari fell under the influence of Luini and the Leonardesques, 
and to this transition period belong some frescos at Varallo (Capello 
della Pieta), and probably those noble pictures of the Turin Gallery 
(eight here I found; of very great interest is the Virgin enthroned, an oil- 
painting very rich in colour, and a most lovely Nativity, * exquisite in 
type, as well as a Crucifixion, with more passion and movement than 
Luini could impart). Gaudenzio went to Arona in 1510, and painted 
an altar-piece in six compartments, the central compartment of which, 
often repeated by him, represents the Nativity with the Madonna 
adoring the little Christ Coming back to Varallo, he received his 
great commission in the Madonna delle Grazie, which he decorated 
(1512-13) with scenes of the Passion, covering the roof with the 
arabesques which Lomazzo praises ; and next year at Novara he was 
working in S. Gaudenzio (Varallo), completing probably then the 
great altar-piece in six compartments, one of his finest works, and 
having as his pupil one of the brothers Giovenone, whose paintings 
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survive in the Turin Gallery. In 1521 he was at Vercelli, and re- 
turning to Varallo painted (1524-28) the famous Crucifixion of the 
Sanctuary of the Sacro Monte, where he placed as if in the foreground 
of the picture, a group of twenty-three figures modelled in plaster and 
coloured by his hand. The fresco in the Chapel of the Magi (Varallo) 
was painted later ; and in 1528 he moved to Vercelli (here in S. Cristo- 
foro we shall see him assisted by Lanini), while the dome of Madonna 
dei Miracoli at Saronno (v. too Luini) was filled by him with adoring 
angels * (a lovely conception of this painter) in 1535. He sold his 
house at Varallo in 1539, and settled even before this in Milan, where at 
this period he painted his Martyrdom of S. Catherine (Brera, 1540-45), 
and worked last of all in S. Anna della Pace. His " Resurrection" of 
the National Gallery came originally from Magianico, near Lecco on 
Lake Como : a Madonna by his pupil Lanini in Sir F. Cook's hands. 

Gaudenzio was, as we have seen, an excellent sculptor and modeller 
in terra-cotta, as well as a great painter in oil and in fresco. For his 
work in this latter medium the student may consult the frescos now 
in the Brera, representing the history of SS. Joachim and Anna, while 
in the Sacro Monte of Varallo in Piedmont he covered the walls with 
processional figures, or lamenting angels, or witnesses of the Crucifixion, 
and in the stations ascending to the chapel may be seen as a modeller 
of painted terra-cotta. Vercelli, too, is of importance to the student 
of Gaudenzio. 

Here is his great altar-piece in the Church of S. Cristof oro ; here, 
assisted by his pupil Bernardino Lanini, a native of the place (born 
there about 1508), whose work almost rivals Luini's in its sweetness and 
grace, as the altar-piece, dated 1543, of the National Gallery may illus- 
trate, he frescoed (1532-35) the transept of the same church. Note, too, 
by Lanini's hand, the Sibyls and other frescos of the Cathedral of Novara, 
and the altar-piece of Borgo Sesia, near Varallo, inscribed Bernardinus 
pausillum hoc . . . ejfyiabat, 1539, when he must have been a known 
master. He died about 1578. Also in S. M. della Passione (Milan) 
Ferrari has left a " Last Supper " which shows the influence of Leo- 
nardo's inspiration : a new note is found here in the boys who look in 
through the window. 

In the Church of Saronno, as we have seen, he comes after Luini, and 
decorated (1535) the cupola with a glory of angels, those below large and 
draped, those above naked winged hoys, many of them of the highest 
beauty. Full of style and strength as is his work, there is something 
of the over-bloom and over-richness of the Farnesina (even though the 
tradition which made him Rafaelle's scholar be rejected) to be traced 
in it at times. He may be studied in the Brera (S. Catherine) and the 
beautiful " Flagellation " of S. Maria delle Grazie, a chapel here being 
filled by him (date 1542) with scenes from the Passion ; but even in some 
measure here, as certainly elsewhere, his late work becomes more coarse 
and careless, his colouring too red : this struck me especially in coming 
to the chapel after Leonardo's " Cenacolo." 

With Ferrari we may conclude the followers of Leonardo in 
Lombardy, since Giov. Paolo Lomazzo (1588-1600) is known to ua 
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rather as a critic of art, in which capacity he did good service by his 
" Trattato della Pittura," published in 1584, and by a subsequent work 
in 1592. In his art work he seems a not very good imitator of II Rosso 
and the late Florentines (v. a Madonna and Child with SS. in third 
chapel on right of S. Marco at Milan). 

The artist Girolamo Giovenone I have mentioned already in con- 
nection with Qaudenzio (under whom his brother Giuseppe at one time 
worked) ; he was a native of Vercelli, and his two best remaining works 
are in tne Turin Gallery, there showing strong reminiscences of both 
Borgognone and Leonardo. I found of most interest, when there 
this spring, the Virgin and Child enthroned, * very finished, very 
clear and rich in colouring, with the inscription Hieronimi Juvenonu 
Opificis, 1514 

In the same gallery may be best studied another early Piedmontese 
artist, Dependents Deferrari (was working 1519-31). Two tempera 
paintings by him I found there, both of the Virgin and Child with SS. 
" The type of the Virgin," I noted, " identical in both, the whole work 
" full of beautiful decorative feeling, though somewhat stiff and 
" mannered." Burckhardt notes by Defendente a Pieta in Chivasso 
Cathedral, altar-pieces in Ivrea Cathedral (1519-21), and a Nativity 
with SS. (1531) at Kanverso ; and by Gir. Giovenone and his brother 
Giuseppe, works at Vercelli and at Bergamo. By Defendente, too, there 
is a picture of "Christ in the Temple' 1 at the Stuttgart Gallery, signed 
with his monogram and with the date 1526. 

GIOVANNANTONIO BAZZI, called IL SODOMA, 

was born at Vercelli in Piedmont, the scene of Gaudenzio's labours, in 
1477. He worked with a local artist, one Spanzotti (1490-97), but came 
later, probably in Milan, after his fathers death in 1497, strongly 
under Leonardo's influence. Therefore both his birth and early 
training set him before us as a Lombard, although in 1501 he arrived 
at Siena, and remained there till 1518, paying two visits to Borne, 
however, within these years. To this period of his life belongs the 
great * " Descent from the Cross " (Siena Gallery : " under the full 
influence of Leonardo's School " — Burckhardt). This I have just 
visited, and can confirm to some extent the above criticism. Most 
beautiful is the group of the Virgin, who has swooned into the arms of 
the two other Maries, recalling the S. Catherine in S. Domenico of 
Siena : beautiful, too, the bent figure of the dead Christ and the S. 
John looking upwards ; and the lovely * fresco work in the cloisters of 
Monte Oliveto Maggiore, near Siena, which I visited and studied a 
few years since, and enjoyed the kindness of one who has since passed 
from us, to our great loss — the Abbot of those Olivetans. Most lovely 
and typical of Bazzi are these frescos ; in one a group of smiling girls * 
enter timidly to disturb the saintly hours of devotion ; in anotner the 
artist himself appears, * surrounded by his queer pets. 

Here Bazzi completed the series of S. Benedict's story which had 
been begun by Luca Signorelli ; and to this period may be assigned 
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the frescos of the Convent of S. Anna, near Pienza (painted probably 
before 1505), and the "Miracle of * Loaves" in the Refectory, and of 
Tuquanda Castle (in Valdichiana). 

Eccentric Bazzi possibly was ; but may not an artist of such tender- 
ness, such marvellous feeling for beauty, claim the privilege of genius ? 
Yet Vasari seems prejudiced against him, and interweaves his praise 
with almost censure. " Of a truth II Mataccio " (" the Madman," for so 
he calls him), " whether by care, by favour of fortune, or by chance, 
" did in some of his performances acquit himself exceedingly well, but 
" of these works he produced very few." It seems that others thought 
less slightingly of his genius, since in 1507 Agostino Chigi, revisiting 
Siena, brought Bazzi to visit him at Rome, and gained nim a com- 
mission from Julius II. in the Camera delle Segnatura of the Vatican 
(part of this work was effaced to make room for Bafaelle, but the 
scutcheon of the Pope supported by genii in the centre and the border 
designs in ceiling were left). 

In 1510 Bazzi is back at Siena, and marries the daughter of an inn- 
keeper (Beatrice de' Galli), but under Leo's Papacy he is invited again 
(1513 or 1514) to Borne by Chigi, and painted for his patron in the 
Villa Farnesina that most lovely "Marriage of Alexander and Roxana n * 
(suggested by Lucian's description of an antique painting) and the 
"Family of Darius." The former especially is a typical and most 
beautiful creation of his genius, especially the seated figure with down- 
cast gjance, of Roxana.* " He takes here," says Philippi, "an antique 
" subject (antiken Stoff), and handles the antique as freely, as naturally 
" as Kafaelle." A study of the nude figures for this in the Albertina at 
Vienna, and a pen-drawing, more certainly his, in the Uffizi. In the 
Uffizi Gallery 1 found also (in the cabinet of drawings, in a case to 
the left on entering) several studies by Sodoma. Three seem to be 
studies of a naked woman seized and bound by men ; in all these 
numerous figures introduced. Then the above study for the " Marriage 
of Alexander and Roxana " ; this, like the former, boldly hatched in 
pen and ink. Then a most beautiful pencil-drawing of the dead 
Christ ; two others in red chalk, and perhaps the loveliest of all, a 
head of a youth crowned with laurel, drawn in coloured chalk. 

In 1515 Bazzi is back at Sienna, and to 1518 belong the four 
beautiful frescos* of the Oratory of S. Bernardino at Siena (SS. 
Louis of Toulouse, Bernardino, Anthony, and Francis, and, more 
especially, the story of the Virgin ; the " Visitation " here one of his 
finest works ; note the lovely group of girls in the " Presentation,"*), a 
series completed by Beccaf umi ana Delia Pacchia. Shortly before this 
work dates the "Holy Family with S. Calixtus " (Palazzo Pubblico, 
Siena). Here too in this Palazzo Pubblico, near Martini's old painting 
of Guidoriccio at the siege of Montemassi, I found these noble single 
figures by Sodoma — S. Bernardo Tolomei, founder of the Olivetan 
Order, S. Victor, armed with upright sword, and S. Ansano, who washes 
the poor of Christ. Naked winged angels, of wonderful beauty, stand 
besiae them, or nestle like pigeons on the pilasters above. 

A gap occurs in our record of Bazzi's life from 1518-25 (a period 
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which Morelli imagines spent in Lombardy, and to which he assigns 
certain Leonardesque pictures), but to 1525 belong the frescos in the 
chapel of S. Catherine of Siena and S. Domenico of that city. I saw 
this picture first of any of Sodoma's work in a visit to Siena many 
years ago, and can never forget the impression of that wonderful group,* 
of the Sienese Saint swooning in the arms of her nuns, as she receives 
the "stigmata" from the descending Saviour. No less beautiful is 
the croup on the other side of the altar, where the * Saint of Siena 
kneels in ecstasv below the vision of the Virgin and the Divine Child. 
In the same chapel, on the right wall, is depicted * S. Catherine 
praying at the beheading of a criminal (one of the most charming 
scenes in her life-story), whose soul is borne upwards, aided by her 
prayers, to heaven. Note here the young soldier leaning upon his 
spear near her in Roman armour — a very lovely figure of Sodoma's 
most ideal type ; most lovely too are the ascending angels, and the 
details of the arabesque. 

To the same year belongs the beautiful S. Sebastian of the Uffizi* 
(painted as a standard for the Confraternity of S. Sebastian : on the 
back the Madonna appears with adoring SS.), and an " Adoration of 
Kings," painted for S. Agostino of Siena (chapel on right). The Borghese 
Villa has by Bazzi's hand a Holy Family and a Pieta. The beautiful 
Leda, which Morelli compared at first with the Eve of Siena (v. below), 
and then saw in it an old copy of a work of his, I have preferred to 
trace back to Leonardo's design (v. Leonardo, Anal.). Sodoma is too 
great himself to need uncertain aid from others. 

Note now his pictures of the Siena Gallery (the noble "Ecce 
Homo," the " Christ in Limbo," which I visited again this spring). 
Here I studied especially two very lovely frescos of our artist. (1) The 
" Christ praying in the Garden." I noted, " In the foreground are the 
" disciples asleep : note the S. John resting his head on his hand, one 
" of Sodoma's most lovely types. We think here irresistibly of Luini 
" and the Lombards. An angel from the sky sweeps down towards the 
" Christ." (2) Christ's descent into Hades. Here I note, " He bears 
" the flag of victory, and stoops to raise the fallen souls. Winged 
" angels and crowded souls are behind him. and on his right side are 
" Adam and Eve, the latter a nude figure, with long waving hair and 
" her arms folded on her breast Lovely though Bazzi's women are 
" always, he never surpassed this exquisite creation of Eve." Then 
the great " Descent from the Cross," which I have described already. 
The gallery is, in fact, most rich in Bazzi's work. In the Uffizi and 
Pitti Collections are to be found the S. Sebastian * and the drawings 
just mentioned (Uffizi), and in the Pitti I found an " Ecce Homo," and 
a portrait of a man with a full beard and rich hat, perhaps not unlike 
Soaoma himself in his later life : Sir F. Cook has his " S. George." 

I will now mention very briefly his works in the Villa Borghese, 
of the Louvre (a drawing), the Hanover Gallery (Lucrezia), and 
National Gallery (Christ crowned with thorns, and a Virgin with SS.), 
of Naples Museum (an Ascension), a large work in the Cathedral of 
Asina Lunga (Virgin and Child with SS.), and * the "Sacrifice of 

P 
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Abraham '' in Pisa Cathedral. The Turin Gallery has three paintings 
(a Lucrezia is not attractive, a Virgin and Child very Lombard in 
type) ; the Brera holds his work in a charming Madonna and Child, 
with a lamb whom he embraces. This too is very Lombard in type : 
to be noticed is the beautiful distance with a sunrise effect. This 

riting (in oil on panel) may be compared usefully with Cesare 
Sesto's Madonna in this same room of the Sposalizio : I found in 
both the Christ Child, and even the landscape, might seem to be by 
almost the same hand, so strong is Bazzi's Lombard connection. Since 
writing this I find in Morelli, " A comparison between Sodoma's land- 
" scapes and those in early works by Cesare da Sesto and Gianpetrino 
" will reveal how closely these three were connected." 

In S. Spirito of Siena is his splendid S. James * triumphant over 
the Saracens. This is a figure full of action and splendid vigour. 
Beneath it is a lunette with the Virgin and SS. ; and a beautiful 
S. Sebastian * and another Saint stand upright at the sides. In this 
S. Sebastian, a nude figure of great ideal beauty, Bazzi shows again that 
wonderful type of loveliness, which, derived from the Lombards, is 
yet peculiarly his own, which reappears through all his work — in the 
frescos of Monte Oliveto, the " Marriage of Roxana," the Oratory of S. 
Bernardino here, and the frescos of S. Domenico, in the beautiful S. 
Sebastian of the Uffizi, the Isaac of Pisa — and is associated with him in 
our thoughts. 

He died, advanced in years, on February 14, 1549. In sum, an 
artist of genius and charm, at home perhaps more thoroughly in fresco 
than in his oil work, stamped with that indelible influence of the 
great Leonardo, but individual, possessed of a most wonderful sense 
of physical beauty, which appears in his women (those visions of tender- 
ness and grace) ana in his youthful figures. Sometimes he is careless, 
sometimes capricious, sometimes perhaps, Vasari rightly said, his love 
of pleasure and ostentation appeared as a fault ; but such faults one 
may pardon surely to one who has left work which marks him out 
among the great ones of the Italian Renaissance. 
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